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CHAPTER XxX. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


BOOKING over my 
Shakespeare this morn- 
} ing to point with addi- 
tional force a_ Biblical 
moral for Sunday’s ser- 
®, mon, I light upon that 
. admirable thirty-third 

sonnet in which the poet 
has framed the crude reflection in my seventeenth chapter—Who 
could have thought so fair a day could bring a bitter ending? 
“Full many a glorious morning have I seen flatter the mountain tops 
VoL, VII., N.S. 1871. ee 
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with sovereign eye, kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; anon permit the basest 
clouds to ride with ugly rack on his celestial face, and from the 
forlorn world his visage hide, stealing unseen to west with this dis- 
grace: Even so my sun one early morn did shine, with all-triumphant 
splendour on my brow; but out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 
the regent cloud hath mask’d him from me now.” Exquisite imagery, 
most soul-stirring, pathetic picture, how divinely it mirrors my own 
poor conceit! ‘There is a saying in the valley that a cloudy morning 
oft-times brings a pleasant day. It is not less true that the rosy sun 
shines forth at early dawn, and leaves the clouds to mock us with the 
noon. So it is in life. We are never certain of the sunshine, 
though we may always reckon upon the cloud and storm. When 
most we think it is morning with us, and the weather of our lives is 
settled into summer, the night comes on and the chill winter of our 
days. ? 

The mystic figures on Time’s shadowy dial once more pointed to 
the return of the Christian festival. I had begun to think of the 
New Year, and of the sunny hopes which both my heart and my 
judgment encouraged. Setting aside the sad memories of the time, 
that coming Christmas Eve I thought should have its joyous hours. 
The fortunate soldier should bask in the winter-sunlight of a happy 
home. I counted upon a visit from Ruth’s sister, and I had 
planned a social gathering about our mahogany tree. Fenton would 
be with us. Masters had also promised to come. The Rev. Canon 
Molineau had given my wife reason to hope that he would be in 
town at Christmas with his sister. We had discovered an acquaint- 
ance of the late Dean’s within a quarter of a mile of “The Cottage.” 
On this particular day in December when my hopes ran so high, 
Ruth had gone to spend the day with these newly-discovered 
neighbours. I had arranged to be in town, late, having latterly had 
a room specially set apart for my use at Fenton’s office, where I 
could write those lighter articles which my friend required for 
his paper on the current topics of the day. My wife was there- 
fore not expected to be at home until I returned. I went 
_ joyfully to London that morning, congratulating myself on my 
increasing prosperity. ‘The battle has been severe now and then, 
I thought, but Iam with the victors. The enemy has been forced 
to retreat. How the fiends mocked me! The just God was offended 
at my presumption. I had forgotten Him perchance in the hour of 
my triumph. “In alltime of our tribulation; in a// time of our wealth; 
in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment, good Lord deliver 
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us!” Yet I only desired to give the comforts of life to her I loved, 
to cherish and protect her, as I had sworn to do at His altar. Gold 
was dross to me, but for its contributions to her happiness. My 
ambition was only the honest ambition of every man who loves his 
wife and rejoices in the light of his own fireside. 

My heart beat loudly with exultation when on this never-to-be- 
forgotten day I had the honour of a call at Fenton’s from the editor 
of a famous quarterly publication, who not only handed to me himself 
the proof of an article which I had sent for his approval, but asked 
me to become a member of his permanent staff. My success was too 
much for my thoughts that day. I could not settle down to work 
at Fenton’s office. As the afternoon wore away, I felt that I must 
go home. I could write there more steadily. The noise of the 
London streets seemed to stir my thoughts into an-unwonted excite- 
ment. I must have quiet. I hastened away from the din of the 
conflict, from the sounds of victory and defeat. I found “The Cottage” 
sleeping in the last beams of the winter sun, the very emblem of 
peace and security. 

“No fire in the studio,” I said, in reply to the servant; “then I 
will write in the dining-room.” 

“Yes, sir; mistress did not expect you until late, but she said I 
was to send and let her know when you came.” 

“T will tell you when to take the message. I have returned to 
do some writing which will occupy me several hours. When I have 
finished, you shall send for your mistress.” 

“Yes, sir; two gentlemen—at least two persons, called, sir, an 
hour ago to see you very particularly.” 

“Yes; I cannot be disturbed at present,” I said, with the first 
thought of an essay simmering in my mind. 

“One of them said he would call again, sir.” 

“Yes, Hannah ; I will not see any one for two or threé hours at 
the earliest.” 

“T told them you would not be at home until late, sir.” 

“ Quite right,” I said, arranging my papers and preparing to put 
down that opening thought which was be the text of my essay. 

“One is waiting now, sir.” 

“Very well, very well,” I said; ,“by and by, I will ring the 
bell.” 

I was impatient to begin my work. I soon got at it. My mind 
fairly glowed with the thoughts that crowded into my brain. I never 
wrote with so much facility. My pen coursed over the paper with a 
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merry chatter. I felt a thrill of pleasure in my work. I was inspired. 
My soul was in my pen. The essay grew of its own accord. When 
it was finished I rose from my seat and paced the room with a 
jubilant tread. Hearing me stirring, the servant came into the 
room. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” she said ; “the person as the other man left to 
wait until you came is still here, sir. He says he does not wish to 
disturb you ; but it is getting on for seven o'clock, sir, and I thought 
it best to remind you, sir.” 

“ Quite right, Hannah, quite right ; where is he ?” 

“In the breakfast-room.” 

This was a room we never used. It was a dull, ghostly looking 
place. I never told Ruth how I had been given to understand that 
a murder had once been done in it. I did not believe the story ; 
yet I never liked the breakfast-room. 

** Why, the man will be perished with cold,” I said. 

“He preferred staying there, sir, and asked me to light a fire.” 

“Very well ; I will go to him.” 

A few half-burnt faggots were struggling in the grate with a wet 
mountain of coals. 

“Come this way,” I said; “ don’t stay in that cold room.” 

“T am not cold, sir, thank you,” said the man, in a subdued and 
apologetic tone of voice. 

“Come this way,” I said, preceding him, and holding a hand- 
lamp to show him into the dining-room. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, sir,” he said. 

Compared with the damp ghostly den we had just quitted, the 
dining-room looked touchingly bright and comfortable. The fire 
was leaping up the grate. A cricket was singing on the hearth. The 
concentrated light of a table-lamp directed by a shade fell upon my 
books and papers. ‘There was a small china teapot and a quaint cup 
and saucer, saved from the wreck of Old Sidbree House, upon a tray. 
As I came out of the dark, old-fashioned hall I could not help feeling 
what a rebuke all this must be to my poor visitor’s poverty, if he were 
a beggar, as I suspected. I felt assured he was some broken-down 
- tradesman from Wulstan, and I was glad that I had half-a-guinea in 
my pocket. 

_ “Now, my good man,” I said, “ what is it you want with me that 
is so very urgent?” 

The man eyed me askance, glanced towards the door, and said,, 
still in the same meek and subdued voice, “I come from Slocum and 
Levy, sir, near Holborn Bars,” 
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“Yes,” I said; “ don’t be afraid, man ; who are Slocum and Levy, 
near Holborn Bars, pray ?” 

The man seemed amazed that I did not know this celebrated firm. 

“ Very sorry, sir,” he continued, fumbling in the breast pocket of a 
faded black coat ; “ unpleasant business, but no doubt it will soon be 
satisfactorily settled.” 

I had heard of strange conspiracies in London, and desperate 
deeds, but never thought until that moment of my own safety. There 
was all suddenly a strange expression in the man’s face. I recoiled 
for a moment, with a vague idea of defence, but recovered my 
self-possession almost as quickly when the man presented me with 
a legal-looking document. A new sensation of fear and alarm took 
possession of me as I read this strange paper; and yet I was ata 
joss to understand the peculiar and stern character of the document 
in which my name was menacingly mixed up with certain high digni- 
taries of the State. 

“‘ What is this?” I asked, presently; and I felt the question tremble 
on my lips. 

“ That,” said the man, as if he would rather not explain ; “that, 
sir, is a warrant of execution.” 

“‘ A warrant of execution!” I exclaimed. ‘Good heavens ! what 
do you mean ?” 

“From Slocum and Levy, sheriff’s officers,” said the man, retreat- 
ing for a moment into the shadow of the lamp, as I had done a 
moment before. 

“ Sheriff's officers! What do you mean?” I asked, threateningly. 

“Very sorry, sir, I cannot help it,” said the man. “I would not 
be here if I was not compelled, I assure you.” 

“What, then, and who are you?” I demanded. 

**T am the Man in Possession,” he said. 

A dim, sickly light began to break in upon me. I tried to read 
the document again. It trembled in my hand. 

‘Sit down,” I said to the man. , 

“‘T would rather go into the other room,” he said, deferentially. 

“Sit down,” I said, again. 

I felt as if my heart was standing still; but I fought against the 
sensation, and staggered to a seat. I saw in the legal instrument 
now for the first time the words, “ Executors of John Marston 
Oswald, deceased, versus George Himbleton.” 

“It is only at this moment that I really begin to understand your 
visit,” I said, presently. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 
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“There is some serious mistake,” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“TI only saw my lawyer yesterday, and he said the matter was 
progressing satisfactorily.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man ; “ very sorry, sir.” 

“The whole of the furniture here is settled upon my wife ; not 
for the purpose of defrauding any persons of their just demands, but 
as a protection against injustice and imposition.” 

These were the words of my lawyer, which I remembered at this 
trying moment with very particular precision. 

“ No doubt, sir,” said the man. 

“ Process was issued against me at the suit of the executors, who 
are no other than Pensax and Trigg for all practical purposes. My 
solicitor accepted service on my behalf, and has entered a defence,” 
I continued, still quoting my lawyer. ; 

“That is strange, sir ; the officer who brought me said judgment 
had been given this day ; and he thought, sir, you would go up to 
your lawyer, or to Slocum and Levy, and put it right.” 

“Then he thought there was some mistake, did he?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“Well, not exactly that, sir; but things is often settled when he 
puts a man in, sir,” said the stranger, sitting on the very edge of a 
chair, and looking, with his half-closed eyes, a thousand mute excuses 
for his presence there. 

“T will send immediately for my lawyer, though, I fear, he will 
have left his office by this time. You shall take a coach and bring 
him,” I said, with some return of my original energy, and taking up 
my pen to write. 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but I must not leave the place until 
it’s settled.” 

‘What! you will stay here all night, then, if it is not settled as you 
say?” 

“Very sorry, sir ; yes, sir,” said the man. ‘ 

“My God!” I said, the agony of the situation only now coming 
upon me in all its force. “Why, my wife will return in an hour.” 

“Yes, sir ; sorry your good lady was out, sir; she might have sent 

‘for you,” said the man. , ’ 

“Thank heaven, she was out; that is merciful, at all events,’ 
I said. “ Now what will settle this business ?” 

“Two hundred and ninety pounds, sir, I think,” said the man. 

“ Now, look here, my man,” I said, “it is well, perhaps, for you— 
for both of us—that you have conducted your share in this infamous 
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business with a consciousness of the shame that should attach to 
your Office.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“T think it is not unlikely that I should have thrown you into 
the Thames by this time, but for your humility and the thought that 
you are but a miserable tool in the hands of others,” I continued. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“T am going now to find my lawyer,” I said. 

“‘Yes, sir ; may I ask you to call at Slocum and Levy’s, sir? The 
gentleman as brought me said so.” 

** Yes ; perhaps you are right. I have a favour to ask.” 

“Yes, sir. Oh! certainly, sir; anything as I can do,” said the 
man. 

“You wait patiently until I come back. Keep your own counsel, 
and do not breathe a word of your business.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the man. 

“Give this note to Mrs. Himbleton,” I continued, writing ; but 
when I found that I could only write in a style that was utterly 
different to my usual hand, every word being full of crooked lines, 
[ said, “No; on second thoughts, tell Mrs. Himbleton that you are 
waiting for my return on some important business ; that I have been 
called to London unexpectedly, and that I shall be back soon. Tell 
her she will see by my work here,” pointing to the essay I had com- 
menced, “that I have some important work in hand.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

I hurried out into the night without another word. The Thames 
was washing the muddy bank with a soughing sound. A frosty sleet 
filled the cold bleak air. The elms made a hissing noise overhead. 
A flickering oil lamp at a neighbouring house splotched a dim uncer- 
tain halo against the blackness of the night. A roar of laughter came 
through the parlour window of the local inn as I hurried by the 
riverside to make a short cut for the highway. lighter on the river 
had a lantern at her bow, and I saw the water creeping by in the 
glimmer of the candle. I hurried on, guided by the lights from 
cottages and boating houses ; hurried on with an awful sense of deso- 
lation and woe. Once I stopped, half resolved to return and drag 
that humble stranger out upon the Mall. Conscious of my own 
integrity, assured that some dreadful mistake had been made, the 
outrage represented by that ‘‘Man in Possession” was almost too 
much to bear. But the law must be obeyed, I thought. There is 
redress for those who are wronged. A watchman crossed my path 
and said “ Good night” in a cheery voice. I answered him never a 
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word. I felt that he turned and followed my shadowy form for 
a moment in the sleet, with a suspicion of my integrity. I felt like 
a thief stealing out into the night by devious and uncertain paths. I 
did not feel the cold. Iwas burning with excitement. What an 
awful termination of a triumphant day! Camping on the field of 
victory, to be driven forth by an enemy unheralded by beat of 
drum or trumpet sound ; driven out ignominiously, to go in search 
of aransom for my wife and goods. Never let men or armies say, 
“We have gained the day,” lest a new opponent come in the silence 
of the night and sweep away the conqueror. With what different 
feelings I encountered the sleet and snow and frost as I passed 
through the Strand on that day when I raised my arm in the 
battle, a free man! I defied wind and weather alike with man and 
Fate. Now I cowered before the sleet. I hurried onwards, it is 
true, swift of foot and with a great purpose in hand ; but my pride 
had received a deadening shock. I felt abased in my own esteem. 
A foul reptile had crawled over my imagination. I crouched out 
of the way of the traffic. I bent my head before the sleet and 
snow. When I had walked a mile I hired a coach and rode to 
Holborn. I crouched into a corner of the carriage, and prayed for 
mercy and guidance. By the time I had arrived in Holborn I was 
calm and resigned, placing my trust in Heaven. But, oh! the night 
was cold and unsympathetic ; the people in the street thrust me aside 
and seemed to laugh and jeer at my misery. The shops were still 
open. A ruddy light came out into the street from their windows. 
The snow only made every house look more comfortable and inviting; 
and then the thought that my much-loved home, on this day of my 
supposed victory, was not my own, but in the grip of a merciless foe. 

My lawyer was out. His office was just being closed. 

“We should have been gone two hours ago by nights,” said the 
clerk, “ only we’ve had some heavy work in.” 

“Have you done anything in the matter of Oswald’s Executors 
versus Himbleton ?” I asked as calmly as I could., 

“Yes; I think the governor was with the other side yesterday.” 

“Where is he now? At home?” 

“Well, no ; the governor’s a bachelor, and his home’s chiefly at 
- the club.” 

“Where is his club?” I asked. 

“First turning into Lombard Street, second round by the bank 
yonder—you'll see a lamp over the door; it’s called ‘The Woolsack.’ 
By Jove, ain’t it cold ; excuse me, sir, won’t you? I promised to get 
home by nine o'clock; got a bit of a party at my place, and the 
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children won’t go to bed until I come; thank you, sir; very kind of 
you; good night, sir.” 

I was alone in the street once more. The City was growing quiet 
and dark, I hastened to “The Woolsack.” My lawyer was playing 
a game at whist. He asked me as a favour to let him play his hand 
out. He was a genial, middle-aged man, with a round face and a 
merry eye. I sat quietly, and pretended to take an interest in the 
game. It seemed to me as if the end would never come. The 
players laughed and made their little bets of half-crowns on certain 
cards, black or red; and one of them regretted that he could not 
ask me “to cut in,” the stupid rules of “The Woolsack” not per- 
mitting non-members to join the card tables. I tried to thank him 
with an indifferent air, though my heart was breaking. At last my 
friend gave his chair to another player, and came to my corner to 
hear what I had to say. 

“Dear me, that is too bad of Kitts and Wiggles, too bad; I 
could not have believed it. They promised me faithfully that nothing 
further should be done in the matter. ’Pon my soul, this is too bad.” 

“What is to be done ?” I asked. “Will you give an order for this 
man to be sent away at once.” 

“Can you pay him?” asked the lawyer, twirling his eye-glass 
thoughtfully, and looking inquiringly at the ceiling. 

“No,” I said. 

“How much is it—several hundred pounds?” 

““Ves, I think so.” 

““Ha! could you pay a hundred ?” 

“No; I could pay fifty.” 

“They are not in legal possession, but nothing can be done to- 
night ; give me a call at ten to-morrow.” 

“Must this person, then, remain ?” I asked. 

“‘ Until to-morrow, at all events. I am glad you came to see me. 
Good night, Mr. Himbleton; we will try and put it all right to- 
morrow.” 

The lawyer bowed me out of the club, and the porter closed the 
door after me ; it was, as he said, “such a bitter night.” The wind 
howled through the dimly-lighted streets. ‘The rain and snow hissed 
upon the pavement. I was wet through. I walked I hardly knew 
whither, and once I wept aloud in the agony of my heart. By and 
by I found myself in a little back street leading out of Holborn. I 
felt ashamed to ask any one where I should find the offices of Slocum 
and Levy. I examined many mysterious brass-plates on many 
mysterious doors in this dingy little street off Holborn, Every 
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profession seemed to be represented in the locality. I had to 
stand upon door-steps and almost rub my face upon the doors to 
decipher the signs. Here and there lights from windows on both 
sides of the street assisted me. I found pawnbrokers, engravers, 
solicitors, commission agents, monthly nurses; but no sherift’s 
officers. At last I boldly resolved to seek information from a 
woman who was going into a broker’s with a bundle under her arm. 

‘Slocum and Levy,” she said, with a sigh ; “ sh’d think I did ; the 
last house round the corner, with a shelf over the door to keep the 
rain off the precious steps in front.” 

I thanked her and passed on. A small brass-plate in the centre of 
a newly-painted green door informed me that I had reached the office 
to which “ the Man in Possession” directed me. I knocked. The 
door was opened by a woman. I was shown into a room that 
reminded me of Trigg’s office at Pensax’s house in Wulstan. An old 
wiry man, with thin wiry hair and a pair of red ferret-like eyes, 
turned upon me as I entered. 

“ What’s your business ?” he asked, in a harsh, grating voice. 

“My name is Himbleton,” I said. “ You have made an unexpected 
and illegal visit to my house.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said the man, commencing to write ; and then, 
turning to a boy at his elbow, he said, ‘‘ Who’s in at Smith’s?” 

“* Dobbin’s man,” said the boy. 

“Who at Harvey’s ?” continued the sheriff’s man. 

“The Cadger,” said the boy. 

“Who at Himbleton’s ?” 

“‘ Beck’s man,” said the boy. 

Neither clerk nor boy took any further notice of me, though I asked 
twice what course I should take with a view to the removal of “the 
Man in Possession.” 

At last the wiry clerk turned his sharp, unsympathetic face to me 
again, and said, “‘Can’t do nothing to-night; better see Kitts and 
Wiggles to-morrow ; but you'll not make much out 0’ them without 
the money. They are nippers.” 

The boy looked up at his chief, in evident surprise at his generosity 
in giving me so much advice. I asked several other questions, but 
received no answer. 

“You should ha’ come earlier,” said the woman who let me in. 

She had been standing at the office door all this time to show me 
out. 

“T want to lock up now, sir, please. Neither Mr. Slocum nor 
Mr. Levy is in, and Anty, the clerk, never talks.” 
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“Thank you,” I said to the woman, who spoke in a low voice 
which sounded sympathetic after that to which I had just been 
listening. 

“ Anty’s bin very civil to you, sir, considerin’ late hours and the 
cold ; he never does talk, sir ; thankee’, sir ; didn’t expect nothin’, sir ; 
good night, sir ; “ope things ‘ll be all right, sir ; don’t give way, sir ; the 
hups and downs in this life is hawful to behold ; good night, sir.” 

It was long past midnight when I reached home. 

& “ Dear George, how pale and wet you are !” said my wife, surprised 
and troubled at my appearance. 

“Has Beck’s man gone?” I said, aloud, as if I feared he had. 

“The person whom you left here ?” asked my wife. 

“Yes; Beck’s man, from Kitts and Wiggles’s,” I said, passing my 
wife, and going into the’room. 

“‘T am here, sir,” said the man, in his low and humble voice. 

“That is right; I shall want you to stay all night, my man- 
Hannah,” I continued, calling the housemaid, “give Beck’s man 
some supper, and let him go to bed ; make him comfortable ; I am 
obliged to detain him until to-morrow.” 

The man was evidently surprised for a moment at my manner ; 
but he entered into the spirit of my bold strategy, and said he had no 
objection to stay. 

When he had disappeared in the kitchen I embraced my wife, and 
at her request went upstairs to divest myself of my wet clothes, 
before I took some hot coffee and a poached egg which she was 
sure “would do me good.” 

“Great bother, this new kind of press work,” I said; “but we 
must not mind it, love. Sorry I have kept you up so late. I hope 
you have enjoyed yourself, eh? my dear. Have you enjoyed 
yourself ?” 

“ Yes; pretty well, George,” said Ruth, watching me with a look 
of curiosity. 

“T am glad of that—what a rough night it is, to be sure. I had 
some very important work to do, and could not get through it away 
from home. My paper is going into the Quarterly. That is very 
lucky; is it not? Yes; well, and how did you find our neigh- 
bours, Ruth ?” 

I rattled on, ate my eggs, drank my coffee, rubbed my hands, 
stirred the fire, and did everything I could to carry Ruth’s thoughts 
away from “ the Man in Possession.” I was successful in this; for 
Ruth was too much surprised at my manner to think of any one else 
but her husband. 
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All that long weary night I lay awake. It was some comfort to 
know that Ruth slept soundly and in peace. I heard the wind and 
the rain beating against the house all through the slow hours. At 
daylight I fell into a fitful doze, only to awaken in fear and trembling 
with the voice of the stranger in my ear, saying “I am the Man in 
Possession.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BECK’S MAN. 


I was in the City at ten o’clock next morning. My lawyer had no 
doubt the man would be removed during the day. “No doubt!”I 
exclaimed. Well, then, it should be so. When the law had once 
moved in a particular direction it was necessary to meet it by certain 
formal proceedings. He would see Kitts and Wiggles at once. They 
had promised that the question should be argued before the Court 
without the violent proceeding of execution. I asked him if Kitts and 
Wiggles were acting on their own responsibility in the matter. He 
had no doubt about it. It occurred to me that Pensax or Trigg was 
behind them; but I would not question my own lawyer’s judgment. 

Ruth had not risen before I left in the morning, and I had directed 
the servant to light a fire in the breakfast-room, where nobody ever 
breakfasted, and see that Beck’s man had everything he required. I 
thought of him, as I wandered about London that day, with a morbid 
sort of fear. He seemed altogether beyond my power. It was as if 
I was possessed of a devil. The shadow of him was upon me, and I 
was ashamed. I did not like to tell Fenton what had happened. 
When the man was gone, I would have the room painted and white- 
washed and forget him altogether. Fenton was in ecstacies with the 
essay I had written ; and I had done it while the enemy was in my 
camp—aye, in my very tent. I had been jubilant and hilarious while 
he was there. 

I went home early. I got there by back roads and unfrequented 
paths. I walked all the way from London. My mind was a chaos. 
My thoughts took no particular shape. I had suffered a defeat which 
stunned me. If I had seen any relief in dragging Beck’s man out of 
“The Cottage ” and hurling him into the Thames, I could have done it. 
I was quite equal to any act of desperation ; but Beck’s man was simply 
an instrument in the hands of others. Kitts and Wiggles, Pensax 
and Trigg, the Law itself, were behind him. Beck’s man repre- 
sented the very Throne, just as Pensax did when they made him 
High Sheriff of Wulstanshire. 
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“Don’t deceive me, George,” said my wife. “There is something 
wrong.” 

‘What is it, Ruth?” I asked, “ What do you think is wrong ?” 

“This man, who is he?” 

“ Beck’s man,” I said, looking at her vaguely. 

“Yes ; why does he stay? He rings the bell as if he had autho- 
rity here.” 

“Has he dared to assume”——— I exclaimed, going towards the 
breakfast-room. 

“No, no, George, he has done nothing objectionable ; stay with 
me,” said Ruth, taking me by the arm and looking tenderly up into 
my face. 

“But there is something wrong ; pray tell me what it is ; you are 
hiding from me some dreadful trouble.” 

“Don’t ask me, now, darling,” I said. ‘Wait until the evening, 
when Beck’s man has gone, and then I will tell you all about it.” 

“‘ As you please, George ; but do not think so lightly of my love, of 
my judgment, or of my fortitude, as not to give me my full share in 
your life.” 

“No, no, my dear Ruth ; but ask me this evening.” 

“The servants are talking about this man. I hear them whispering 
in all corners of the house ; I dare not interpret my own suspicions.” 

“Rest assured, Ruth, of this, that there is no disgrace attaching to 
us in this business ; that, whatever it is, we are not to blame. I am 
not to blame; but, my dear Ruth, if you love me, say no more at 
present ; Beck’s man will be gone soon, and then we can laugh at the 
incident, which I confess does trouble me a little.” 

“If I love you !” said Ruth, sitting down at my feet and laying her 
head upon my knee; “# I love you!” 

I stroked her dark hair with my hand, and said she was all the 
world to me, and that I would not give her a moment’s pain for all 
the gold of Peru. 

There was a little bouquet of winter roses upon my writing table ; 
my slippers were inside the fender; Ruth’s easel was by the window 
that was nearest to the fire ; a screen full of her sketches was drawn 
round the hearth, admitting inside the picturesque barrier the key- 
board of the piano. I remember no picture with such an atmosphere 
of comfort as this -had in it for the moment; but I could not help 
seeing Beck’s man lurking behind. ; 

“‘T have had another letter from Mary,” Ruth said presently. 

It was a great relief, this turning of my thoughts seaward. 

“T am glad to hear that,” I said. “Is she well?” 
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~ “Yes, very; and she.still hopes to be with us at Christmas. She 
is urgent in her wish that we should spend the spring with her.” 

“It is a long journey,” I said ; “ but I should like to see Italy.” 

I wished in my heart that we could have started for that sunny 
land at once. 

“She has had a letter from Mr. Pensax, who has been very ill, and 
is ill now, I suppose. He asks her if there is any male relation of 
ours in whom he could place confidence.” 

“Ts there any one?” 

“No male relation that is near to us. We have two or three 
second cousins in Berkshire.” 

“T suppose he wants to make him his executor; it is a pity he 
dislikes me.” 

““Why, George ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; he is very rich.” 

‘But you do not care for his money ?” 

““No; oh, no; he is a miserable, miserly man.” 

‘Mary says he has written her almost an affectionate letter, in 
which he says he wishes he had always acted upon his own judgment 
and according to his own wishes.” 

‘* Perhaps he desires a reconciliation ?” 

“That would be useless,” said Ruth; “but Mary, you know, will 
have nothing said against him, and I am sure she once liked Mr. 
Pensax.” 

“He is a demon, Ruth—a demon.” 

“George! How bitter you are. Has anything occurred lately to 
increase your dislike of him?” 

“T do not know, Ruth; he is ill, you say?” 

“Yes; very ill, I believe.” 

“Then he may not be to blame.” 

“Do you know, George, I sometimes think there’ is more of the 
angel than the demon in that man’s nature.” 

“ Let us hope so,” I said. 

“You know that strange wayward stream, the Oozle, which runs 
through his estate. His nature, what little I know of it, reminds 
me of that river. You remember where it rises among a little knot 
of trees, pure and bright and sparkling. I made a sketch of it 
years ago. Childhood is pure and bright and happy. Mr. Pensax 
was once a child.” 

“One of those children who lent pennies at heavy interest at 
school, and stole small boys’ marbles,” I said. 

“Now, my dear George, that is very unkind; you have quite 
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spoiled my picture and my philosophical application of the stream,” 
said Ruth, patting my hand in a little dramatic display of acted anger. 

“T will not interrupt you again, Ruth.” 

‘That bright, pure stream is polluted presently with the refuse of a 
paper-mill ; then it grows clear again, but is never quite so pure as at 
first. It hurries on through the meadow, growing clearer and more 
beautiful as it distances the haunts of men; then a tanner bars its 
way, and pours lime and dye and all manner of poisonous washings 
into it. Here the spirit of the brook breaks down and grovels in its 
infamy ; it hangs about the tannery, creeping here and there lazily 
and shamelessly with its load of guilt. One day a storm comes, and 
it breaks away once more into the meadow, and by woods and hills, 
until it is almost pure again. Other bad influences affect it in other 
places ; but the original good in its nature, the force of the original 
spring away in the distant country of its youth, comes back to aid 
it, and at last it goes out to the sea a noble river, bearing ships 
into the great ocean.” 

“ A charming picture,” I said, “like one of your own water- 
colours ; but only like Mr. Pensax when the river halts at the tan- 
yard.” 

“Like Mr. Pensax in this, George—his career has been influenced 
by bad advice and bad associations. The paper-mill and the tanyard 
are his Triggs and satellites, his wicked impulses, his sins and tres- 
passes ; his escapes from these polluting influences are shown by his 
public gifts, his almshouses, his hospitals, his memorial windows ; 
these are represented by the stream in the woods and meadows. May 
we not hope that, at last, he, too, will be free of evil influences, and 
will go down to the great ocean of Eternity, if not pure, stained only 
as the river is stained by battle and tempest; but great and true 
and noble at last ; noble in its usefulness ; and bearing to Him, who 
gave them, the talents increased a thousandfold ? ” 

“You have forgiven Pensax, Ruth, and would have Mary do so,” 
I said. 

“T forgive all the world, George ; Calvary has only one lesson for 
me.” 

“God bless you, my dear Ruth,” I said ; “you are indeed a good 
woman.” 

Ruth sat down at the piano and played to her own thoughts an 
extemporaneous kind of musical poem that seemed to follow the 
stream, wandering through meadows and by woods and mountains. 
It brought back to me thoughts of that picnic long ago when she 
leaned on my arm in the mowing grass. I saw a barge moving 
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slowly through hop-yards’ and corn-fields, through meadow-sweet, 
and by rushes. I saw the shadow of it down in the water among 
white clouds that raced it in a blue expanse of sky. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir; Beck’s man has asked if he could speak to 
you a moment, sir,” said Hannah, who had come into the room 
almost unobserved. 

My wife ceased to play. 

**Go on, dear, go on; I will be back in a moment,” I said ; but 
she watched me out of the room with a sad, inquiring look. 

“Very sorry to disturb you, sir,” said Beck’s man. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

** Well, you see, sir, I thought I would just ask if I was likely to be 
fetched,” said the man, who had risen respectfully from his seat and 
laid down a book of sermons, which was the only literature in the 
room. 

“ This evening,”,I said, ‘this evening.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said the man. 

“You see,” I said to him, “this painful business is not through 
any fault of mine—nor of any one’s, for that matter. In a moment of 
want of thought I rendered myself liable, and I will pay the money.” 

“Yes, sir, no doubt,” said the man humbly. 

“But this seizure is illegal; the property here is in settlement ; 
and, moreover, this action is a breach of faith. Kitts and Wiggles 
gave my lawyer a solemn promise that the action should be fairly and 
properly contested.” 

“Yes, sir; but Kitts and Wiggles is a very hard lot, sir; they can 
only be bound down on paper, sealed and signed,” said the man. 

“T rely upon your keeping your own counsel with the servants,” 
I said. 

“Yes, sir; they be a bit inquisitive, but they gets nothing out of 
me,” he said. 

“You do not seem to like your business much,” I said; “I 
thought men became used to everything in ‘the way of their occu- 
pation.” 

“TI believe they do, sir; this is only the fourth house as I’ve been 
in ; and if I could get any work at all, sir, I’d never be put into 
another.” 

“It must indeed be a painful sort of occupation,” I said. 

“They've only put me into very respectable houses as yet, sir; I 
could never stand being in a poor man’s house, though some men’s 
equal to pulling the bed from under folks.” 

“Ah, it is a dull room this,” I said, looking round at the dark panels, 
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the dark corners, and the darker ivy that hung round the window and 
shaded it from the only gleam of light that two old elms in the back 
garden admitted to this lower part of the house. 

“Wouldn’t mind that, sir, if I’d a book or two to read ; but it ain’t 
worth while giving me none as I’m to go this evening,” said the man, 
with an inquiring look. 

“You shali have some books,” I said. ‘ What is this you have 
been reading ?” 

“Sermons, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Very good sermons, sir, but not for a 
poor man ; the poor wants more consideration than they gets in this 
world, sir.” 

I rang the bell, and stood as much at my ease as possible when 
Hannah entered. 

“ Bring half a dozen periodicals here out of the bookshelves, and 
the newspapers lying near them, Hannah.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, looking strangely at the man, who stood 
submissively in the shadow of the firelight, while I shut out the fire 
from him with a pompous air that was quite new to her. 

“T hope you are right, sir, about my going ; they never told me 
how long I'd have to stay ; but somehow I thought as it would not be 
for long,” said the man. 

“‘ My lawyer assured me that you would go this evening,” I said. 

“Ves, sir; thank you, sir; thank you, miss,” he said, as Hannah 
laid down the papers and periodicals. 

“There, now make yourself as comfortable as you can,” I said, 
“and ring for anything you want.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Beck’s man ; and I returned to my wife. 

Evening came, and night; Beck’s man was still in the breakfast- 
room. I kept my promise to Ruth. 

“IT knew it, George,” she said, with the tears in her eyes; “I have 
known it all day long.” 

“My poor child,” I said, “ how could you know it ?” 

“This once occurred at the Deanery, George ; I did not know it 
at the time; but Mary told me afterwards, and that was one of the 
reasons for her attachment to Pensax; he came to the Dean and 
put down upon his table five thousand pounds in five bags of 
gold. Oh, my poor, dear father, no one knew how great his 
troubles were !” 

“You must not cry, Ruth; we, too, have had greater sorrows than 
this—grief for the dead ; a mere incident such as this in our battle 
with the living must not daunt and depress us. All will be well 
presently.” 
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“Can we not borrow the money?” she asked. “My pictures; sell 
them, George ; sell anything.” 

“Do not excite yourself, dear; I will see my lawyer the very 
first thing in the morning, and have the matter settled in some 
way.” 

Going to bed that night I remember that we passed the breakfast- 
room as if it really did contain a ghost, or as if a murder had been 
freshly done there. Ruth shuddered, and hurried by. Beck’s man 
had not gone to bed. He was still reading the papers. The light 
of his candle gleamed beneath the door. I caught the infection of 
my wife’s evident horror of the room. We double-locked our 
chamber, and said our prayers at greater length than usual. Awake 
half the night, we pretended to be asleep; and Ruth’s breath came 
and went quick and fast when Beck’s man came upstairs. We 
could hear his creaking boots. He paused for a moment near our 
door, and then my wife started up in terror; but the poor man only 
stopped to creep up his own staircase with additional precaution. 
Noticing the creaking of his boots, he had paused on the stairs to 
take them off. I confess that my own heart beat wildly for a moment; 
my mind was upset, as you will readily understand. To make the 
jar of it greater, I had been reading De Quincey’s thrilling and awful 
“ Postscript” a week previously, and the Williams’ murders flashed 
across my thoughts fora moment. But Beck’s man sought his own 
room. We heard the door close and the lock fall. Would to 
Heaven this had been the last night of our listening for that soul- 
crushing sound of the enemy’s footsteps ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WHY THEY CALLED HIM BECK’S MAN. 


ANOTHER day and another passed like the first. My lawyer said we 
must learn to bear with Beck’s man. On no account must we pay 
the money, even if we had it. The law must take its course. Kitts 
and Wiggles were wrong, and Kitts and Wiggles would suffer for 
what they had done. Kitts and Wiggles said their instructions were 
imperative from Oswald’s executors. A few days more would bring 
relief, and we must bear our misfortune bravely. The jovial-looking 
whist player came down to “ The Cottage” and told Ruth all this 
himself, and it comforted her greatly. He even made her laugh by 
his anecdotes of Goldsmith and Sheridan, who put liveries on their 
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bailiffs and made them wait at table. The whole thing, in his hands, 
became an elaborate joke, especially after a bottle of the Deanery 
port. I tried to keep up the humour when he had gone, but it was 
like a man who was dying of starvation trying to make epicurean 
jests. Nevertheless, I began to take a special interest in Beck’s man, 
with whom I had frequent conversations. My wife had never seen 
him, but she pitied him heartily when I repeated the conversation I 
had had with him. 

“Tam going to ask youa very great favour,” he said, on the second 
or third day of his visit. 

“Yes ; what is it?” 

“‘T smell no smoking in the house, sir.” 

“‘T smoke a cigar occasionally.” 

“Tobacco, sir ?” 

“No, not a pipe.” 

“T’d give anything for a pipe, sir, if it might be allowed.” 

“‘ Certainly, yes, by all means,” I said; “ smoke.” 

“I’ve got no pipe nor tobacco, sir,” he said; “I comed away in 
such a hurry I brought nothing with me.” 

“Where did you come from ?” 

‘Drury Lane, sir; that’s where I lodges.” 

“You are a bachelor, then ?” 

“No, sir,” said the man, smiling somewhat sadly; “I’m married, 
and have five children.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“‘ Five little ones, sir.” 

** How old?” 

“The youngest six months, and the oldest six years.” 

“ And are they in lodgings with you?” 

“Yes, sir, in two rooms; and my wife that ill she could hardly 
speak when I comed away.” 

“How sad! Dearme! And you have heard nothing of them for 
several days ?” 

“No, sir; and they don’t know where I am, no more than the 
dead ; and I only left them two shillings.” 

The poor man’s voice trembled as he spoke. 

“Tt a’most drives me mad, sir, to think on it; but what’s a man to 
do?” 

And here, I thought, he is obliged to sit doing nothing, with this 
knowledge of the misery of his wife and children gnawing at his very 
heartstrings. 

“Td been out of work ten weeks afore Beck took me up.” 
uv2 
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“Yes ; Beck,” I said; “why do they call you Beck’s man?” 

“Beck is employed by the under-sheriff’s officer, and he has men 
under him. He knowed me when I had a shop in the East End. 
I was a baker. Beck—he was put in possession, and he cleaned me 
out. We was sold up complete ; and Beck, he felt sorry like for my 
wife, and said he’d help me if ever he could, and offered me a 
situation. It were long enough afore I took up with his work—not 
till we was all nigh starving.” 

“T am indeed sorry for you,” I said. 

“If I could only know how the missus is, and could get Beck to 
give me a shilling or two for them.” 

“Go and see them,” I said, “‘and I will give you a few shillings.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you much; but I dursn’t leave here; but 
when I’m out, and if, sir, you knows of anything as would suit me, 
I'll give up Beck. I was brought up in Gloucester, sir; and I knows 
gardening and how to manage a horse ; if I could only get into the 
country again! Oh, it’s a cruel place this London—a mortal cruel 
city.” 

The tears rolled down the man’s cheeks. WhenI told my wife the 
story, she made me promise to take her to Beck’s man’s family in Drury 
Lane. We went there together on the next day, and found that the 
man’s story was only too true. How trifling our trouble seemed in 
presence of this man’s cause for grief! Two of the most wretched 
rooms in London’s most wretched haunts contained his family, 
half naked and starving from cold and hunger. They had pawned 
nearly every rag of clothing, sold nearly every article of furniture 
that would realise money for food and fuel. Beck’s man leaned his 
head against the mantel-shelf in the breakfast-room at ‘The Cottage” 
and sobbed when I told him how Mrs. Himbleton had lighted his 
fire in Drury Lane and fed his children. 

Ruth Oswald was indeed an angel. It was a heavenly picture, 
that hovel in Drury Lane changing under the magic of her presence, 
like a dull, leaden landscape warmed into brigHtness and beauty by 
the sun. Yet I remember that Ruth disliked Beck’s man. In this 
the angel showed its human origin. She could not quite forgive 
Beck’s man for consenting to play the part he enacted at “The 
Cottage.” In her mind he was the chief cause of our trouble. He was 
the enemy. She pitied his children, and helped them cheerfully in 
their need; but Beck’s man had destroyed the hallowed charm of our 
cottage on the Thames. He was the cuckoo in our nest ; the bird 
of prey in our retreat ; the spirit of all that was gloomy and terrible 
in the only ghostly room of “ The Cottage.” 
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“It’s too kind for you to behave like this,” he said, his eyes blinded 
with tears ; “you ought to hate me and mine; if it hadn’t been for 
the wife and young ’uns I’d rather you’d have nagged at me and trod 
on me.” 

“Make your mind easy,” I said ; “it has given Mrs. Himbleton and 
myself as much pleasure as yourself, what we have done to-day.” 

“You are main good to say so; I don’t know how to thank you, 
and I can never return your kindness.” 

Later in the evening, I paid the enemy another visit. He was 
smoking before the fire as comfortably as if he was sitting beneath 
his own vine and fig-tree. As I entered, he respectfully laid his 
pipe down. 

“T want to ask you a few questions,” I said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you receive any letters here ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

“Not from Beck ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“You have had no intimation that you are likely to be removed ?” 

“No, sir; never heard a word.” 

“Ts this usual ?” 

“Yes, sir; never hears nothing till the governor comes, or the 
auctioneer.” 

“The auctioneer !” 

“Yes, sir; I was put in a furnished house last time, and on the 
seventh day the auctioneer and ’praiser of the Court came, and we 
had a cab and carried off all the poor lady’s clothes, jewellery, and 
books.” 

“Was not that a very unusual proceeding ?” 

“No, sir ; you see, they gets savage when they finds the furniture 
is protected, and they seizes anything they can.” 

** Indeed.” 

“‘T’ve been a thinking, sir, in your case, sir, as it would be best if 
you was to put away anything as is not in that settlement, or deed, or 
whatever it be.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

“Why, you see, sir, it’s getting on for the last day, and Beck or 
the ’praiser is sure to come; and anything as is not down in the 
paper—anything as you’ve bought since—just the same as anything 
as does not belong to a furnished house like, can be took. I’ve 
smoked on this all the afternoon, sir, and meant to warn you afore 
you went to bed.” 


~ 
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“ That is very good of you, very good ; but you do not understand 
this particular case.” 

“ Well, sir, I may, and I mayn’t ; but I’ve had more experience of 
seizures than you have. I seed the moment I was in the house as 
you was not used to it. Now some is as artful as can be, and they 
does even Beck now and then. Pardon me for suggestin’; but I 
think you’d better be guided by me, sir. I sacrifices myself, sir, in 
this house on the altar of gratitude. Do whatever you like, sir; I 
sees nothing, and I says nothing.” 

Beck’s man waved his pipe over his head and struck an attitude 
in front of the fire. He was intoxicated. I could find no other 
excuse for his excitement. 

“ You have drunk and smokéd more than is good for you,” I said. 

* No, master; no. I am more familiar than I ought to be; but 
I have said what is right. Forgive me if I have offended you, sir.” 

“No offence,” I said. 

“This is a cruel city, and I fear, sir—yes, I fear—you will only 
understand all I say when it is too late. Very sorry, sir; hope you 
will look over it, if you think I have been rude to you.” 

‘Not at all, Beck’s man ; good night.” 

Why did I not listen to that man and take warning of his words ? 
I have learnt wisdom since those bitter days from many a darker 
mind than his. 

The dulled fires of the past blaze up anew as I note these earth- 
stained hours of the enemy’s occupation of “The Cottage” on the 
Thames. I find my patience slipping away as I throw my soul back 
into that black and bitter time. It seems to me for the moment, as 
I stand once more in the old place, that Heaven is unjust to permit 
the pure and good to undergo the deep degradation and misery 
which He laid upon Ruth. An angel abandoned by the just God 
himself alone could equal the desertion of Ruth in her hour of need. 
Celestial wings dabbled in the mud of Ratcliffe Highway present a 
type of Ruth in her distress one fatal day while I sat in the cold and 
cruel city, little recking of what had come to pass. Why did not 
some good angelic instinct prompt me to hasten to her side? Could 
my love have been as great and true, as all-absorbing, as I deemed it, 
when no spiritual electricity, no natural instinct, told me that Ruth 
was in trouble; that the enemy had attacked the citadel in my 
absence? I cursed heaven and earth and all mankind when I knew 
what she had suffered. Above all things, I cursed myself for want 
of wisdom, lack of judgment; aye, and for lack of love. It was 
long before I recovered my moral balance. I became an outcast in 
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the world, morally, socially, mentally ; a brooding, dangerous outcast ; 
an Ishmaelite, a bitter cynic, a mocker, a broken-hearted man. I 
look back now upon those days of darkness and pity myself, and 
hold myself up, as it were, to Heaven, looking for pity there ; looking 
for pity where only pity is; for He has sounded every depth of 
misery—He knoweth all the bitterness that is under the sun. 
My soul stretches forth its longing arms to Him ; for I know that He 
is merciful and true, and that she, my beloved, is waiting at the 
golden gates to welcome me. 

What is it, pride of*soul or earthly vanity, that makes me feel 
ashamed to say what further worldly disgrace fell upon our nest? 
That fatal day predicted by the Law’s wretched representative who 
had a starving family in Drury Lane ; that fatal daycame. I had gone 
into the City to see my lawyer. All was well, he said. The unhappy 
business had been settled. ‘The enemy would have retreated by 
the time I returned. I must have dinner, said my City friend, and 
we would discuss the settlement over a glass of wine. Men dined 
early in those days. We sat down together at three o’clock. The 
genial lawyer said I had a bitter enemy behind Kitts and Wiggles—a 
bitter and uncompromising enemy. 

** A fellow,” said the lawyer, “who would rob his own father, and 
has, I dare say, if he ever had one, for there are some people in this 
world who come into it direct from the devil himself.” 

“Indeed,” I said ; “who can he be ?” 

“A wriggling, wall-eyed, h-murdering fellow, with a hard 
leathern mouth, calling himself Trigg, the steward of Pensax. I met 
him yesterday by appointment at an hotel in Fleet Street. What 
have you done to this man?” 

“Nothing, though I can understand he hates me.” 

“As Caliban hated his master, I dare say,” said the lawyer; ‘‘and 
for similar reasons. But we will say no more of this poor mockery 
of mankind. Kitts and Wiggles have accepted the ruling of a 
Judge in Chambers that the seizure must be abandoned, and they 
have agreed to take their claim by instalments of fifty pounds a 
month. Can you manage that?” 

“T will,” I said. 

“That is right ; here is prosperity to you, Mr. Himbleton—not for 
your own sake alone, but for the sake of your charming wife, the most 
lovely woman—I say it, sir, with an apology for my rudeness—that 
ever my eyes rested on.” 

“T thank you, sir,” I said; “I thank you from my heart; for you have 
touched its chiefest hope and ambition. I only seek her happiness.” 
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“ You are a good fellow, I am sure,” said the lawyer; “and if ever 
I can be of service to you, command me in any reasonable way.” 

The club servants lighted the lamps while we were sipping our 
wine and exchanging these conversational civilities. Outside, the 
daylight was fading into a dim uncertain shadow, that was blown 
about by a moaning winter wind. I say a shadow, for it seemed like 
the shadow of winter chased by the very power which it had created. 
When it fell upon the club windows for a moment, the wind drove it 
to the doorway, and thence down the street. Wind and shadow, 
however, soon disappeared ; the blinds shut out one, the shutters 
smothered the moaning of the other, except now and then when the 
monster shouted defiance down the chimney and made the smoke 
fear to ascend. ‘The room, nevertheless, wore a bright and warm 
appearance, the lamps shed a soft halo of light upon the shining 
mahogany tables, and the wind’s occasional attacks upon the chimney 
only sent into the room a fragrance of burning wood, which carried 
my thoughts back to the studio of Old Sidbree House. 

My heart leaped with joy as I thought of the happy time Ruth and 
I would have that night when I reached home. My lawyer assured 
me that Beck’s man had already gone home to his children in Drury 
Lane—unless, as the genial cynic suggested, he had betaken himself to 
the nearest public-house to get speedily drunk and incapable of 
everything except beating his wife. I defended Beck’s man from the 
City man’s satire, thinking how little he knew of domestic love and 
domestic duty ; and I thought, during every break in the conversation, 
how happy Ruth and I would be ; how she would sit at my feet by 
the fire and listen to my story of the battle ; how I would carry her 
mind away from the defeat I had suffered ; how the image of Beck’s 
man should be effaced by pictures of coming joys ; how the firelight 
should be full of happy stories for both of us, full of good omens, full 
of joyous pictures. 

Oh, it was then that the fiends were mocking me! I saw them 
not. I did not know that the wind had brought them to laugh and 
jeer at me. I did not detect their voices in the chimney. The wind 
seemed cruel to me when it drove the poor shadow from door to 
door, from street to street ; but I did not dream of the cruel secret it 
carried to and fro ; I did not dream of the fiends that yelled in chorus 
with its own cold, winterly voice. All that warm, lamp-lighted time 
at the club was a bitter, biting time at “‘ The Cottage.” While I was 
jingling my glass with the lawyer's, the enemy was making forced 
marches to my unprotected citadel. The enemy had not evacuated 
“The Cottage ;” he was sitting there grim and still, to open wide the 
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gates for the entrance of his master ; directed by the arch fiend, Trigg, 
the crawling, slimy, world-stained enemy was making his way to 
“The Cottage.” There was a flaw in the lawyer’s calculations, a flaw 
which only a cruel, malicious enemy would have fixed upon—a flaw 
nevertheless ; and when I was picturing that happy sequel to the 
enemy’s evacuation in the warm City club-room, the foe had 
commenced a hellish work of sack and pillage, and no good 
angel wafted to me the cry of my darling in the hour of her 
distress. 


(To be continued.) 





PROPOSALS FOR A LIFE OF 
MACAULAY. 


HE years which have elapsed since Lord Macaulay’s 
death render a calm and impartial judgment of him 
possible. While he was alive, while his Essays were 
being published, while each successive instalment of the 

History was appearing, that was almost out of the question. A con- 
stant bone of contention was before the critics and the public. One 
section dwelt on the light, the picturesqueness, the vigour of 
Macaulay’s style, and could see nothing worse than a little pardonable 
prejudice in his attacks on some historical characters. Another, 
while allowing him high literary qualities, considered that his writing 
was fast becoming vicious in its excesses, while his violent partisan- 
ship made him unsafe as an authority. Whatever view was taken, 
there was the man before us, dogmatic, sometimes dictatorial, given to 
presuming a little upon his extensive reading and experience, making 
himself, and feeling himself, unanswerable. You could not help 
taking sides, either for or against him. You knew that you must 
either refuse to listen, or submit to be enslaved. Your feeling is 
very different now, and though immediately upon Macaulay’s death 
regret prevailed, and was apt to be exaggerated, that, too, has 
subsided, and has given place to sober appreciation. 

With the power of forming an unbiassed judgment on the author, 
there also arises the wish for some memorial of the man. Soon after 
Macaulay’s death, it was rumoured that a life was to be written, and 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan was even named as the probable author. 
But there are no signs of the preparation of any such work, and 
if the intention was ever formed it seems to hate been abandoned. 
Whether difficulties have proved insuperable, or other occupations 
have interfered—whether the common objections to literary biography 
have prevailed, or private life has been regarded as sacred—can only 
be matter of conjecture. Whatever be the cause of silence, the result 
is to be regretted. I know that many people affect to find poverty 
of incident, want of emotion, barrenness of sympathy, in the lives of 
men of letters. Such lives, we are told, contain none of those stirring 
events which call forth latent energies and seem to lay bare the very 
roots uf character; the men have no intimate connection with the 
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struggles of the time and with the aspirations for conquest or for 
freedom that glowed in the breasts of their contemporaries. How 
can a life passed among books and manuscripts be expected to vie 
with the life of a general who dictated terms to Europe, or of a 
Minister whose policy sums up the history of a period? An able 
critic contrasts the life of a poet with Othello’s adventures, and 
pronounces it less likely to rivet the attention cf Desdemona. But 
it appears to me that these views are founded on a misconception 
of the nature of biography. The craving for mere incident, without 
regard to its effect on character, means nothing else than a pre- 
ference for the historical over the biographical element, and the 
objection made to literary lives would apply equally to lives in 
general. ‘To the biographer, the events of his hero’s life are chiefly 
valuable as serving to illustrate his character. It is well that there 
should be some events to relate, but what is their absence when 
compared with the want of wny character to illustrate? The most 
stirring incidents may come within the life of a man who in himself 
is wholly insignificant. Taken as an event, an expulsion from college 
can hardly be placed by the side of a general engagement ; yet Shelley’s 
expulsion from Oxford is far more interesting in a biographical point 
of view than the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at Culloden. 

In the case of Macaulay, however, there is another answer to such 
objections. The life of Macaulay in itself ought to be one of the 
most interesting books of the period. A man who occupied such a 
position, not only as dictator of literature, but representative of 
literature in society ; whose opinions were uttered with such force and 
carried so much authority with them; who mixed with the greatest 
contemporary minds both as historian and statesman, and influenced 
the style of English literature as well as the habits of thought of 
English politicians ; can hardly fail to be accepted as one of the most 
prominent characters of the time in which he lived. To some extent 
at once the Johnson and the Gibbon of his day, Macaulay’s life has 
the historical unity, the attachment to one exclusive object, that 
gives its charm to Gibbon’s autobiography, while his conversation 
seems a more logical repetition of the social absolutism of Johnson. 
Nor is even the lack of incident to be laid to the charge of his life. 
Viewing him merely as a public man, we may say that his term of 
Indian service, his active Parliamentary career, ought to supply more 
valuable materials than the official memoranda and extracts from 
despatches which form the sole deposit of so many statesmen. We 
do not know quite as much about the events of his literary life, but 
we may form our surmises. ‘The glimpses given us of Macaulay as a 
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young man in Xnight’s Quarterly Magazine, the stories about the 
composition of his Essays and his History which are current in 
society, the sketches contained in the letters, diaries, and lives of his 
contemporaries, all go to make up a most remarkable portrait. The 
man lived in the world, and his knowledge of the past merely served 
to connect two different epochs. He was so absorbed in his books 
as to read in the street, but he was no book-worm. If he treated the 
characters of past ages as though they were living, and thundered 
against Charles and James with the zeal of one who had some 
personal quarrel, the effect of this was to transplant his readers to 
the England of the Stuarts and create the burning passion of partisan- 
ship in a cause which had long since been decided. The famous 
passage in the Essay on Bacon which describes the pleasure of 
associating with the mighty dead is significant of Macaulay’s power of 
revivifying the past. Plato, he says, is never sullen. Cervantes is 
never petulant. Demosthenes never comes unseasonably. Dante 
never stays too long. The act of taking down the book from the 
shelves was equivalent to calling up the spirit of the author; and 
what to others would rank as reading, was with Macaulay holding 
converse. Such vivid enjoyment of intellectual effort would make 
the most secluded study a scene of action. But Macaulay brought 
the world into his study. 

The most interesting feature of a Life of Macaulay would certainly 
be the history of his mind. Even with the aid of his writings alone 
it is possible to trace his mental development ; and yet without some 
of those links which private information would supply, this process 
would be rather one of critical analysis than of biographical revela- 
tion. The plan for a literary Life of Macaulay has not been wholly 
suggested by Edgar Quinet’s “ Histoire de mes Idées,” nor has the 
wish to mark his stages of growth arisen out of antagonism to “Mr. 
Bagehot’s theory that Macaulay’s mind remained unchangeable. If 
I wanted to argue this question on the ground chosen by Mr. 
Bagehot, I should say that the particular instance he gives makes 
against him. He contrasts the speech on India Macaulay delivered 
before going to Calcutta with the speech on the Gates of Somnauth 
made after his return, and says that the first shows as much know- 
ledge of the country as the second. But if the two speeches are 
compared throughout, the second will be found to be much fuller 
in detail, and to savour of much greater personal experience. ‘lhe 
first surprises us by its mastery of Indian terms, by the learning 
derived from books, by the theoretical acquaintance with the 
country. In the second the learning has become practical, has been 
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checked and extended by contact with real life, has an air of 
familiarity which leads you to forget that books are still the main 
source from whence it has sprung. Yet, though the two speeches are 
significant of Macaulay’s susceptibility to new impressions, they do 
not show the general tendency of his mind. His ordinary course 
was from the complex to the simple, from an excessive display of 
learning to an occasional happy allusion, from a laboured style to 
one that was easy. This is not to be found in the two Indian 
speeches. It is mostly to be seen by comparing the Essays with the 
History. It seems to coincide with a similar change in Macaulay’s 
own habits, for the character given of him in Xnight’s Quarterly 
Magazine is that of an obtrusive pedant, quoting out-of-the-way 
passages at unseasonable times; and this description would not be 
recognised by those who met him in after years at London breakfast 
tables. 

Some critics have said—and with a certain amount of justice—that 
in Macaulay the historian was spoilt by the essayist. But there is 
also ground for maintaining that the essayist was spoilt .by the 
historian. It strikes us, in reading the Essays, that the mind of their 
writer is the most thoroughly historical that ever came into being. 
We see this chiefly in the illustrations which are employed. Macaulay 
does not seem able to conceive anything which has not really existed, 
any fact which has not ‘really occurred. Nor is this all; he must 
have some means of proving the existence or occurrence. The habit 
of incessant quotation from books, of reference to historical charac- 
ters, of accumulation of known events, gives the Essays an air of 
learning, but makes them stiff and laboured. There is much greater 
freedom in the History, with all its tendency to sameness. Macaulay 
was too much in his element then to swim ungracefully. But an 
essayist needs lightness of touch, invention, imagination ; and we are 
apt to miss these in Macaulay’s finished rhetorical exercises. I grant 
that he very skilfully conceals the deficiency. It is so enjoyable to 
read him that a critic forgets to find fault. Still when we get below 
the admirable workmanship of the Essays, and analyse their substance, 
we too often find that what we took for wit is really memory, and 
what seemed imagination is minute study. ‘Take as an instance of 
the first the Essay on Robert Montgomery. Most men would say 
that this is Macaulay’s lightest and most amusing essay, the only one 
in which he aimed almost exclusively at wit. But the only piece of 
wit in the essay which is not drawn directly from book-lore is the 
comparison of Robert Montgomery’s poems to a Turkey carpet. 
The essay opens with an Eastern fable, an apologue on puffing, and 
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brings us soon after to another Eastern tale to illustrate the fate of 
plagiarists. The military operations in one poem remind Macaulay 
of those which reduced the Abbey of Quedlinburgh to submission, as 
stated in “ The Rovers,” and an exploit of peculiarly difficult valour 
prompts a quotation from Dante. The critic’s reason for preferring 
the omnipresence of the Deity to Satan is conveyed in a speech of 
Sir Thomas More’s, and the dulness of Robert Montgomery’s devil 
leads to a description of “that happy change in his character which 
Origen anticipated, and of which Tillotson did not despair.” We may 
trace the same characteristics through many of the other Essays. 
When Macaulay alludes to Southey’s changes of opinion, he compares 
him to Milton’s Satan. “He has passed from one extreme of politi- 
cal opinion to another, as Satan in Milton went round the globe, 
contriving constantly to ‘ride with darkness.’ Wherever the thickest 
shadow of the night may at any moment chance to fall, there is Mr. 
Southey! _It is not everybody who could have so dexterously 
avoided blundering on the daylight in the course of a journey to the 
Antipodes.” The continuation of Sir James Mackintosh’s History 
of the Revolution recalls the threat of the Consul Mummius to 
make the packers of his marble statues replace any limbs that might 
be broken. Dr. Nares’s Life of Burleigh fills Macaulay with astonish- 
ment like that felt by Gulliver when he landed in Brobdingnag. 
This comparison leads to a reminiscence of a joke of Sydney Smith’s 
and of the paper in the Sfecfator on the antediluvian loves of Hilpa 
and Shallum. Lastly we hear of the criminal in Italy who was 
suffered to make his choice between Guicciardini and the galleys, and 
who, after choosing the history, changed his mind at the war of Pisa 
and went to the oar. 

Great as is the amusement to be derived from reading these passages 
aloud, it may fairly be asked whether they answer to the definition 
of wit. Contrast them with any of the writings of Swift or Sydney 
Smith, and you see the difference between original ideas and remini- 
scences. Take, again, the case of Macaulay’s imagination as reflected 
in the Essays. The most celebrated picture in the whole collection 
is the account of the trial of Warren Hastings. With what marvellous 
~ completeness the whole scene is brought before your eyes! And yet 
when you read the passage carefully you see that imagination has 
nothing to do with its production. You ask yourself, What is the 
source of its power? Knowledge, is the answer. The description is 
made up of the minute accumulation of details which actually took 
place, which are to be found in books, which were observed by the 
people present. We have not poetic picturesqueness, but that of 
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miniature painting. Each person in turn is characterised, and the 
very traits which would have been pointed out to a stranger by one 
familiar with the great world of the day are preserved by the 
chronicler. Who but a man really present at the trial would have 
arrested such an incident as that of Fox’s unusual splendour of attire? 
“The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark that even Fox— 
generally so regardless of his appearance—had paid to the illustrious 
tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword.” May it not 
be contended in future ages that this passage conclusively shows a 
mistake in the date commonly assigned to Macaulay’s birth, as 
Macaulay himself has proved that Wycherley was in error as to the 
time when he composed his comedies ? 

Such being the characteristics of the Essays, it may be interesting 
to compare them with the History. It is natural that wider range and 
scope should produce an effect of greater freedom, but it is not only 
the scale that is extended. A writer of history is necessarily 
dependent on his authorities for the substantial part of his work ; 
his treatment of the materials supplied him and his views can alone 
be original. Here, no doubt, the essayist has great advantages. Yet, 
when Macaulay comes to write history, he takes a much higher 
position than he occupied in his Essays ; he has such a hold of his 
subject as to render the isolated facts subordinate to the general effect of 
the narrative ; he fuses the various details derived from others into an 
original and artistic whole, and conveys the impression, not of minute 
reading and research, but of grasp and mastery. It is not easy to 
find particular passages which bear out this view, formed as it is from 
a perusal of the whole History ; but there is one very curious contrast 
between the methods pursued in the earlier and the later writings. 
Both in the Essay on Addison and in the History, Macaulay 
describes the poetic faculties of Montague as insufficient to raise their 
owner above the rank of a versifier, but as able to impart an excep- 
tionally high character to his prose. The simile adopted in the 
Essay is taken from Dr. Johnson’s “ Rasselas.” We are referred to 
the philosopher who vainly attempted to fly, but who, on falling into 
the water, found himself buoyed up in that element by the wings 
which were useless in the air. In the History we are told of 
Montague :—“ His genius may be compared to that pinion which, 
though it is too weak to lift the ostrich into the air, enables her while 
she remains on the earth to outrun hound, horse, and dromedary.” 
The transition from one class of similes to another may be taken as 
characteristic of an enlargement of mind, while there is also some- 
thing easier and more natural about the second order. If it be said 
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that both are equally the offspring of research, the art is more skil- 
fully concealed in the second. And this remark may be made upon 
other features of the History. 

One part of Macaulay’s life which will doubtless afford the most 
interesting materials to his biographer is that which was spent in 
making himself personally acquainted with the scenes he had to 
describe. I do not know what truth there may have been in 
the story told of his making a collection of street ballads for the 
purpose of illustrating some period of history, and being followed 
home by an admiring crowd which expected to hear him sing. But 
it seems certain that the description of the battle of Sedgemoor was 
the result of several days passed on the spot, and that this is not 
the only instance in which Macaulay followed the example of 
Balzac. Goethe’s English biographer has commented on the absur- 
dity of writing the life of a modern poet without even visiting the 
town in which he lived, and has remarked that some of his German 
predecessors treated Goethe much as they might have treated Cicero. 
Macaulay, indeed, would have made very much more out of 
Cicero than could be done by a German author ; but the mistake 
which Mr. Lewes has exposed might, perhaps, have been expected 
from the bookish writer of some of the Essays. Had it not been 
for the subsequent work, we might have thought that Macaulay could 
describe what he had not seen better than what he had seen. This 
is to some extent maintained by Mr. Bagehot. It is noticed as a 
characteristic of the poet Coleridge in his life by Freiligrath. We are 
told there that while Coleridge was writing the “Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,” which picturesque locality he only 
knew from books, he did not find a word to say about the marvels 
of semi-Oriental Malta, where he had been living. Yet if this re- 
proach applies to Macaulay as an essayist, he is clear from all shadow 
of it as an historian. 

While noticing the growth and enlargement of Macaulay’s mind, 
we must make two or three exceptions. Orfe fault clung to him 
through life, and that was extreme positiveness. He was a great deal 
too much given to making up his mind, and when it was once made up 
nothing could turn it. ‘I wish I was as certain of anything,” Lord 
Lansdowne said, “as Tom Macaulay is of everything.” Essays, 
History, and Speeches are all alike in this respect. All that was done 
by advancing years was to soften down asperities, to impart a 
humaner tone to assertions which were still as dogmatic as those of 
infallibility. Macaulay’s speeches have the fault of being too 
unanswerable. They leave no loophole for escape ; they never hint 
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at concession or compromise. ‘This might be a satisfactory style for 
judgments, but it does not suit argument. Ifyou wish to bring others 
round to your view, you should not begin by slapping them in the 
face. Yet if Macaulay is too much of a judge in his arguments, he 
is too much of an advocate in his judgments. He is not only apt to 
assume that what he says must be conclusive, but he begins by 
persuading his own mind of the truth of those principles which he 
wishes to establish. You see that the extremely convincing way in 
which things are put is the result of art, not nature. The writer has 
taken up a position, and he means to maintain it at all hazards. 
This sort of predetermination comes out most strongly in Macaulay’s 
estimates of character. From the time when in his Essay on Milton 
he inveighed against Charles I. with the warmth of an opposition 
speaker at an undergraduate debating society down to the last 
mention of James II. in his History, he could ascribe nothing good 
to the House of Stuart. Many other antipathies are to be found in 
his writings; but this is the strongest. ‘The excesses into which it 
betrays Macaulay must be apparent to every reader. But what we 
principally notice in Macaulay’s treatment, both of the men whom he 
dislikes and of those he admires, is the want of analytical power 
which accompanies his prejudices and predilections. The great 
clearness and precision which are the most striking characteristics of 
his mind seem to lead him astray in this matter. He can make no 
allowance for mixed motives. He cannot accept any solution of con- 
duct save one that is perfectly simple. The complex springs of 
action are unknown to him. The result is that he is prone to deal 
with the surface of characters, instead of trying to penetrate to their 
heart, and that he brings out a mass of contradictions which a deeper 
study would soon reconcile. In the Essays we have this treatment 
applied to Dr. Johnson and Byron, and most notably to Bacon. The 
juridical method, which consists in balancing the evidence given on 
two sides, and taking the mean between conflicting statements, has 
been pursued to some extent, and both Johnson and Byron are 
brought before us with antithetical clearness, while Bacon’s character 
is depreciated in order that his philosophy may be exalted. No one 
can wonder if Macaulay’s estimates have given rise to a great deal of 
controversy. His Essay on Bacon has been attacked on the side of 
science by Baron Liebig, on the side of character by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon ; his Essay on Frederick the Great has been very fairly 
answered by the late Professor Hausser ; and it might be difficult to 
find a single point on which there has not been some expression of 
dissent. Yet the real charge against Macaulay is not that he has 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. x X 
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provoked criticism, but that he has failed to appreciate character ; 
that he formed superficial views, and substituted them for an attempt 
to catch the essence of man’s nature ; and that in this respect he left 
off as he began. 

Here, indeed, Macaulay fairly represented his country. There is 
amongst English people a desire for intelligibility, a dislike of vagueness 
and theory, a passion for what is called the practical. Men who try to 
understand things, and disdain to utter anything which will not be 
understood by others, often fall into the mistake of supposing that only 
what they can take in at a glance is worth taking. Sometimes a stupid 
man is more patient and has a better chance of coming right in the 
end than a man of singular acuteness, although it is equally true that 
acuteness is likely to be right in the first instance, and that when 
stupidity goes wrong it is generally backed by obstinacy. Macaulay’s 
passion for clearness may be aptly illustrated by a quotation from one 
of his election speeches. ‘Some gentleman appears to dissent from 
what I say. If I knew what his objections are, I would try to remove 
them. But it is impossible to answer inarticulate noises.” Perhaps 
some of the criticisms to which we have alluded had the same defect in 
the eyes of the historian, and the dignity with which Macaulay held 
aloof from his contemporaries, as though standing on a higher 
pedestal, must give a tone to his biography. 


EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 





AMONG THE MORMONS. 


INCE the completion of the Great Pacific Railway, the 

|, recorded notes and sketches of travellers to Salt Lake 

and its vicinity have been so many and varied that 

Utah’s city and the long, wide streets, with rippling 

watercourses and luxuriant shade-trees, the gigantic Temple, and the 

deep blue briny lake, are objects with which we seem to be quite 

familiar. Upon these features of Salt Lake City it is generally felt 

that enough has been said. The yearning is rather for further 

information as to the religion, morality, and social status of the 

Mormons ; for on these points but little is known, and the impres- 

sions, however varied, of those who have had any intercourse with 

“the modern Christians of the West” must, for some time to come, 
prove interesting and acceptable. 

It would be unfair to publish an opinion, based on eye and ear 
evidence obtained in the territory of Utah, as to this religion, or 
freely to comment on the social position of a body of men who 
claim for themselves the high-sounding title of ‘‘Latter-Day Saints,” 
without a reference to—I do not say a recognition of the truth 
of—those so-called historical records which furnish us with the 
only information we are likely to obtain as to the origin of a sect— 
may we not say a people? 

One Joseph Smith, during his residence in Ontario, in the state 
of New York, and while only in his fifteenth year, became, as he 
himself styles it, “the subject of religious impressions,” during a 
“revival” in that district, and one day, praying in the woods, was 
blessed with a vision of, and communion with, “two glorious per- 
sonages,” but without, so far as we can learn, any very marked 
results. Nearly four years afterwards, however, he had vision No. 2, 
and was told where he could find the plates of the ‘“ Book of 
Mormon.” It is important to note that there is neither haste nor 
bustle connected with the Mormon origin, and that it was not until 
four years after this second vision that Joseph Smith found “on the 
west side of a hill, convenient (the word is all-important) to his 
village,” these wonderful plates, enclosed in a box, and covered with 
a stone, just as they had been buried by Moroni fourteen hundred 
years before. 


With the aid of “a schoolmaster,” the translation of these plates 
xX2 
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was accomplished by the year 1830, and a Church (it consisted of 
only six members) organised. In 1831 the first settlement was 
made at Kirtland, Ohio, and a temple afterwards erected at Inde- 
pendence, Missouri; but the Church found no favour with dollar- 
loving Americans. It was driven by the mob from place to place, 
and in 1844 the founder of the faith, and Hyrum, his brother, were 
shot by their persecutors. The new faith thus obtained all the é/at 
derivable from a real martyrdom. It was clear the Church must 
now “make tracks,” and its history at this time, and of the hard- 
ships and dangers encountered on the journey westward, is most 
interesting, and cannot fail to excite sympathy and admiration. 
This move towards the then almost unknown West was made in 
1846, and the next year the Mormon President, Brigham Young, 
with a hundred and forty-three pioneers, arrived at Salt Lake. 

The progress made by these men in a wild, far-off land, and in 
the face of difficulties, contempt, and persecution, was something 
prodigious. ‘The barren wilderness soon gave proofs of the results of 
agricultural skill ; trees were planted, a city laid out, an intricate con- 
stitution founded, and a wilderness Church established of such attrac- 
tiveness that thousands from Wales, Sweden, Denmark, and almost 
every European State, have flocked to it ; and when we now talk of the 
Mormons we are speaking of those who, though they entered Utah 
twenty-three years ago a mere handful, can now boast of two hundred 
settlements, and a population of some 150,000 souls. 

The Book of Mormon, to which reference has been made, and the 
varied later revelations to apostles and Church dignitaries, are, of 
course, the great reservoirs of Mormon faith; but it would be far 
beyond the limits of this article to comment on a work nearly equal 
in length to our own Bible, or to analyse those wild and dreamy 
revelations which puzzle even Brigham Young and his twelve 
apostles. Add to all this the Mormon claim to be ever “acting 
under the guidance of prophets, seers, and revelations, the adminis- 
tration of angels, and the manifestation of the Holy Spirit,” and it 
will be seen that the difficulties of getting at anything substantial 
in the way of doctrine, or articles of faith, are almost insur- 
mountable, and we must be content with substitutions of minor 
importance. Perhaps, however, a brief notice of the Mormon 
religious services, and the teachings promulgated in the Temple, may 
throw some light on the style of religious instruction usually dealt 
out to the 150,000 members of this extraordinary Latter-Day Church. 

I had opportunities during my stay in Salt Lake City of attending 
services both in the great Tabernacle and in smaller meeting-houses, 
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and of hearing several of the most celebrated preachers. The 
former building is said to be capable of holding “ten thousand 
people closely packed.” I never saw three thousand present, and 
yet the space appeared well filled, for at the afternoon service on 
a fine Sunday there is generally a good muster. Hats are kept on, 
and lively conversation and discussion maintained, until the service 
is commenced by the singing of a hymn. The singing is un- 
doubtedly good, and essentially congregational. The grand organ 
is a noble instrument, equal, it is said, to any in the States. There 
does not appear to be any definite arrangement as to the members 
who are to take part in the services, and I have more than once 
heard a brother seated in the body of the church called upon, and 
evidently unexpectedly, to mount the platform and address the 
audience. 

At the conclusion of the hymn a brother offers a short prayer 
(the people all sitting), in which there is no confession of sin, no 
entreaty for forgiveness, no prayer for spiritual guidance. Rather 
does it partake of the Pharisee’s exultation—‘‘ God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men,” with the addition of an earnest entreaty 
for multifarious blessings of a strictly temporal nature. After this 
“brief exercise,” as it is called, a second hymn is sung, and another 
brother is called upon, who steps forward and delivers what must 
really be called a speech—sermon it is not, as there is no text, and 
no adherence to any particular subject. 

During the progress of these addresses, the Lord’s Supper is par- 
taken of by every member present. 

Immediately beneath the platform is a long, high table, whereon 
are arranged about a dozen silver or plated cake-baskets, and 
the same number of pint goblets, with sundry earthenware and very 
common looking jugs of water. During the earlier part of the 
service several elders are busily employed in cutting the bread, 
and supplying the goblets with water; and at the conclusion 
of the first address one of these elders asks for a blessing 
on the bread. The baskets are then handed to members of 
the congregation, apparently taken indiscriminately from those 
present ; the addresses are resumed; and during their progress a 
basket, like our collecting plate, is passed down each row, and every 
member, still seated, takes a piece of bread. At the next pause a 
blessing is asked on the water, the goblets are handed round in 
a similar manner, and when all have partaken there is a short 
thanksgiving for the privilege of meeting together, the benediction ‘is 
pronounced, and the congregation is dismissed. 
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I do not know that I ever attended any other service at which the 
. reading a portion of the Bible, Koran, or other acknowledged 
authority, was omitted ; but at Salt Lake I heard neither the Bible 
nor the Book of Mormon read. 

Another peculiarity, very noticeable, is the absence from these 
discourses of anything approaching to spiritual exhortation or 
advice. The sermons I heard were rather specimens of laudatory 
boastings as to the privileges of Mormons, varied by virulent 
attacks on all other Christian bodies; and when it is added that 
these were uttered by uneducated men, in bad English, I shall be 
excused for entertaining a decidedly unfavourable opinion of the 
pulpit eloquence of Mormon apostles. One qualification of a 
preacher, however, all seemed to possess in a marked degree— 
2.é., earnestness. 

But they shall speak for themselves, for here are specimens of the 
style of three of their best preachers, extracts from sermons which I 
heard myself, and of which I took notes :— 

No. 1.—“I have just come from a journey eastward ; and I tell 
you, dear brothers and sisters, I come back to my own place fully 
convinced that our religion is the only true one extant. I have been 
in their cities in the East; they have got some good theatres there, 
but none, I think, that would beat ours, although their acting is 
better than we have at present. We Latter-Day Saints have often 
been told of our faults and failings, and I am not going to deny that 
we have one or two ; but I have been amongst these other sects in the 
East, and I can tell you that if we have our faults, all these have ten- 
fold more. The religion which has been revealed to us is one which 
enjoins us to make ourselves happy in this world; to be chaste, 
truthful, upright, and industrious; to love one another, and to look 
for and live for heaven hereafter. I wish people would let us alone, 
as we let others alone. I know many differ from us as to our religion 
and mode of worship—they, too, have forms, and creeds, and doctrines 
which we think very foolish and wrong; but what is that to us? Many, 
we know, worship God the Father. All right! Many worship the 
Virgin Mary. All right! Many worship wood and stone, pictures 
and idols. All right! They may worship a dead dog if they like. 
What is that to us? That is their look-out, not ours. We let others 
alone, let others leave us alone.” 

No. 2.— There is no happiness outside of the Association of the 
Latter-Day Saints ; for I have proved it by looking for and failing to 
find it.” [I admired this man immensely—he gave such logical and 
convincing reasons for all his dicta.] “ We are building up, my brothers 
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and sisters, a kingdom which will make us the most prosperous on 
the face of the whole earthh We number thousands, but thousands 
are still rushing to us, and many of these, I know, are anxious to 
obtain great posts of office among us; but I really think those who 
were here at first, and brought the glory, should have the first share 
of the power.” 

It will be observed that this gentleman was a keen diplomatist as 
well as logician. 

In a quivering voice, and with outstretched arms, No. 3 told us [and 
I fully believed him], “‘’‘There is a freedom here which exists nowhere 
else. The notion [this word I thought very appropriate] of religion 
we have preserves us from all evil when we are away from home, and 
when so situated we have more confidence than any other body of 
Christians upon earth. We have one who has the right to say what 
is right and what is wrong. It has been revealed to him, and we 
agree to his dictation. Yes; this one man’s power has made us great. 
Brother Brigham is the best man on the face of the whole earth, and 
yet there is no man who has been more reviled. I have just been 
through our interior settlements, and have visited eighty different 
settlements, and we can now muster two hundred and sixty-eight 
schools. During my travels to these Mormon settlements I have 
never heard an oath, never seen a single drunkard, and there are not 
only no lawsuits but no disputes of any kind.” Then he waxed warm, 
and with a ghastly smile said “The ungodly we care nothing for.” 
[Latter-day Saint, indeed! I thought of him who, with tears rolling 
down his furrowed cheeks, could only exclaim, when he thought of 
the ungodly, “I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.”] ‘Our con- 
duct, my brothers and sisters, will bring about the Millennium. I 
ask, Could Jesus Christ come now to any body of Christians on the 
face of the whole earth? Most decidedly not, except to the Latter- 
Day Saints. Yes ; and if He comes to us we will give Him the best 
reception in our power; He shall have our largest Tabernacle to 
preach in, and we will do all we can to make Him welcome. Yes; 
we want to have apostles to preside over our houses and our 
Assembly and all our worldly institutions. The spirit of prophecy is 
with us. Why, bless your soul, I have heard the prophets of the 
Lord God Almighty speak with tongues until the room was full of 
angels.” 

The above examples must suffice, for I should be sorry to chronicle 
any more of the fearful sentences this man uttered in the presence of 
some two thousand people, who, with laugh and audible comment, 
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seemed to approve of all that was said, joining at the conclusion of 
an almost blasphemous peroration in a loud and apparently hearty 
“Amen!” It may safely be stated that the above extracts are fair 
specimens of the style of many Mormon discourses heard and read 
during my stay in Utah. 

Some caution is required in briefly noticing the subjects of poly- 
gamy and the general morality of the Mormons, consequent on the 
variety of aspects in which these questions may be viewed. It does 
not take long to convince a traveller that if he would sift these sub- 
jects closely, he must not be content with the one-sided view presented 
by observations in the Mormon capital, or an intercourse with the 
upper-class citizens of Salt Lake. It is only when he gets outside, 
and enters into conversation with men and women who can be 
induced to talk freely and out of that well-worn groove in which all 
city comments on polygamy usually run, that he can get at the real 
opinion of the Mormons on subjects with which they are so closely 
concerned. 

It was during distant walks, or while resting at out-of-the-way cot- 
tages, and conversing freely with their hospitable inmates, that I 
obtained my best information about Mormonism. Far distant from the 
city you may meet the wife who has the courage and honesty to tell you 
she hates polygamy, and that it was only from the example’of others, 
and. because it was “ the custom of the place,” she ever consented to 
become wife No. 3; and that she knows many of her sex who share 
the same feelings, and who admit that they were “awfully taken in” 
when they were induced to embrace a faith which they now despise. 

The idea, however, which exists in England as to the extent of 
polygamy among the Mormons is a very erroneous one. I met 
with many men who had but one wife, with others who willingly 
remained bachelors, and with very few who had more than three 
wives. Brigham Young has so many scattered over Utah that he 
has, it is said, lost the count. The mayor, I believe, has ten, and I 
had pointed out to me about three others who have got beyond the 
halfdozen. The number depends, for the most part, on the wealth 
of the proprietor, as he is not allowed to indulge in polygamic luxuries 
unless he can show his ability to maintain the coveted plurality of 
wives and children. The landlord of the principal hotel has three 
wives ; and of course these come in for a long string of questions 
from the visitors—especially from those ladies who can get them 
quietly to themselves in their own rooms—as to their happiness, 
jealousies, &c., and they can give their answers very pat. 

I had been told that the women were only outwardly moral, that 
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their very faces betrayed them, and that I should find a boldness of 
manner and look which told too plainly of secret, if not admitted, 
prostitution. I consider all this a gross libel, for I could discern 
nothing of the sort in the hundreds of married women I saw, certainly 
in none of those I conversed with, but, on the contrary, a modesty of 
manner and tone of conversation not usually met with in America. It 
is true there is a bold, forward, dashing look about many girls of from 
fifteen to eighteen years old, but even this will bear a favourable com- 
parison with that of many respectable girls of the same age in every 
American town ; but I dare not go to the extent of those who affirm, 
as the only redeeming feature of polygamy, that “prostitution is 
unknown—nay, rendered almost an impossibility.” 

The most that can be said is that it exists to a less, very much less, 
extent than in any other city of anything like the same population, 
and that it is held in such abhorrence that something like secrecy in 
its pursuit is indispensable. That there has been a marked and very 
important change, within the last few years, in the opinion of Mor- 
mons on the subject of polygamy, there can be no doubt, but an 
admission, to any extent, of such an opinion would of course be 
suicidal ; and though it seems clear that any aspirant to the office now 
held by Brigham Young would fail to obtain support without a recog- 
nition in his manifesto of the blessings of polygamy, yet radical modifi- 
cations on the subject would by no means be unacceptable. 

For the extinction of polygamy every one has Jong felt that the 
Senate House alone must be looked to. It is satisfactory to find the 
United States Government refusing any longer to countenance that 
open violation of law which has demoralised Utah for so many years. 

The absence of crime—nay, even of disputes involving legal proceed- 
ings—is a grand feature, and though sharp, unbusinesslike practices are 
not unknown, one cannot help forming a very high opinion of men 
whose morality (apart from polygamy) and integrity will stand a severe 
scrutiny, and who turn out such sober, civil, respectable, industrious, 
and prosperous settlers. I only saw one drunken man during my 
visit, and he was a Gentile. There were, I believe, at that time only 
three houses where beer or spirits could be obtained, and two of these 
were wholesale houses. At our hotel iced water or coffee were the 
only “ drinks” procurable. 

The shopkeepers do a large trade. Their portion of the town 
has always a business-like, but quiet and orderly, appearance. I 
remember a Mormon saying to me, “When I was in England I 
always lived in large towns, and amidst noise, and drunkenness, and 
crime ; and you can’t think what a pleasure it is to be here where we 
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have none of that; but,” the rascal added, “ the main reason why I 
like the place is, you see, sir, we have so little sin.” 

The inhabitants of Salt Lake City have not many temptations to 
gaiety and extravagance. ‘The theatre appears to be the only 
recognised public amusement. This, however, is well patronised by 
the Mormons. It is rather a handsome building, and the arrange- 
ment and decorations of the interior are decidedly good. The pieces 
are put on the stage with care, and no expense spared in securing 
efficiency in scenery and dresses; but the acting, during my visits, was 
decidedly poor, though it appeared to afford gratification to the long 
row of Mormon wives present almost every evening. 

To almost every inquiry as to the control and management of the 
varied institutions, the organisation of missions, and the carrying-out 
of the intricacies of Mormon statecraft, the usual answer received 
is, “Oh, Brigham Young manages all that,” and a casual visitor, 
while puzzling a good deal over the many peculiarities of this startling 
community, cannot but be surprised at the immense—and, until very 
recently, unquestioned—powers entrusted to one man by citizens who 
comprise within their ranks many shrewd, suspicious, business-like, 
and educated men. It would not have been a matter of surprise, 
therefore, if even before the year 1869 a cry had been raised against 
this “one-man power,” accompanied by charges of mismafagement, 
tyranny, and self-aggrandisement. 

At the time of my visit (the autumn of last year) comments not 
only as to the policy but the teachings of the Church, which a year 
earlier would have been thought rank treason, if not blasphemy, were 
not unfrequent ; and, though the Mormons were making every effort 
to meet the coming storm, it was very evident that discontent, doubts, 
and jealousies were then afloat, and working mischief. That any one 
else would be allowed to exercise the extraordinary powers of the 
then President after his death, even though all disputes on other 
points should cease, has long appeared to many an impossibility; and 
as the struggle for his office would be greatyand attended by the 
taunts of rival candidates, the disclosure of slips and failings in the 
present policy, and the letting-out of bitterness and strife, it was 
thought the crisis must present itself on the death of Brigham Young; 
but I soon saw and heard sufficient to convince me that we might 
not have to wait for that event to hear of open schism and the 
beginning of the break-up of Mormonism. 

I shall not forget the surprise, nay, the horror, with which a 
Mormon received my prophecy that before six months were over 
1 should read, in England, of open schism at Salt Lake, and 
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probably the manifesto of an opposition President. “ Impossible,” 
he said; “you don’t know the awe with which we look upon 
such things. No; while Brigham Young lives there can be no 
break-up, and. there will be no opposition beyond, perhaps, some- 
thing like the younger Smith’s recent raid against polygamy, and, 
like that, it will come to nothing.” Yet far more than I pre- 
dicted has come to pass. Within a few months of my leaving I 
read, on board a West Indian steamer, the published manifesto of 
Messrs. Godbe and Harrison (two of the most noted members of the 
Mormon Church), in which. we have a new and detailed programme, 
and the ushering in of “‘ modern Mormonism.” 

The document is a remarkable one. The account of the excom- 
munication of the initiators of the new régime is thus worded :— 


For daring mildly and respectfully to reason upon the inconsistencies of some 
of the President’s propositions he has deprived us of our fellowship and standing 
in the Church, and thus, with his own hand, has dissolved our allegiance to him. 
He has declared that his will is supreme and omnipotent in the Church, that it 
shall be unquestionably obeyed, and that to oppose any of his measures shall be 
deemed apostacy, and punished by excommunication. 


The introductory paragraph to a disclosure of the propositions of 
modern Mormonism is as follows :— 


We, therefore, announce to the world at large that a great and divine movement 
is at hand, when the Church will find a second birth, and commence a new era in 
hercareer. She will return to her true order, the guidance of prophets, seers, and 
revelations, the administration of angels, and the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. 
Having learned the evils of the one-man power, she will never again surrender 
her liberty into human keeping ; she will disentangle her hands from alliance with 
commerce and the civil power, and move onward to her true destiny, to be the 
great spiritual and intellectual power of the earth. 


The manifesto then treats of various items respecting which reform 
is deemed advisable, but nothing very definite is laid down, the prin- 
ciples on which future action is to be based being adduced, and all 
details and dogmatic outbursts carefully avoided. In treating of 
polygamy, the same caution is used, and we find the subject thus 
disposed of :— 


Another point in the movement will be to place the practice of plural marriage 
on the highest grounds. It will only maintain or encourage it so far as it is prac- 
tised within the highest conditions of purity, delicacy, and refinement. It will 
assert that pure affection on all sides can alone sanctify this or any other kind of 
marriage. It will, therefore, oppose all marriage from a cold sense of religious 
duty, as it will all marrying for the mere accumulation of families. It will leave 
it, like the question of being called to preach the gospel, to every man’s light and 
intuition to determine when or whether it will be right in his case or not. Above 
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all things, the movement will strongly assert the necessity of the highest apprecia- 
tion of woman, and of her highest development and culture, as the only basis of 
a high civilisation. 

For the full development of modern Mormonism we shall doubtless 
have to wait some time, but it is disappointing to find in this new 
manifesto so little anxiety to blot out the most objectionable features 
of past Mormonism. It is something, however, to be able to refer to a 
“modern Mormonism” of any sort, for it points to reform, and indicates 
the exercise of thought, and the existence of discussion in a com- 
munity which has for many years accepted unquestioned, and with 
all the solemnity of a revelation, doctrines however unsound, 
teachings however absurd, and practices however heathenish. 

That a searching reform, leading to the rapid extinction, or at any 
rate remodelling, of Mormonism is at hand, there can be little doubt. 
Action on the part of Congress has already been taken, the Great 
Pacific Railway must effect a more than missionary work, and as 
Mormons are brought into daily intercourse with their fellow-men, 
as social life and religious doctrines hitherto secreted in the far-off 
valleys of Utah pass through the ordeal of public gaze and criticism, 
and as the intelligence of the youth now being educated in those 
two hundred and sixty-eight schools is brought into play, may we 
not hope for a bright future for these hard-working, sober, honest, 
peaceful settlers gathered from every clime ? May we not predict that 
the day is not far distant when, deep as the lowest depths of that briny, 
tranquil lake which sparkles on the plains of Utah, shall be buried 
all the dreamy traditions and foolish eccentricities of both past and 


present Mormonism ? 
J. Rocer Dutton. 





PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 


II.—MRS. ROUSBY. 


F any one were to lament in some mixed company the dearth 
of good actresses, he would probably be corrected by some 
one naming the charming Mrs. Rousby; “a fine tragedy 
actress : such expression ; such grace ! and so run after.” Not 

to have seen her as the Princess Elizabeth in the play that sounded like 
“Twix Tax and Crown ”—one of the most unpleasantly cacophonous 
titles ever given to a play—was to have missed one of life’s pleasures. 
Her Joan of Arc is still granted to us. So any neglect is inexcusable. 
During that first delicious season, after Mr. Tom Taylor found out the 
prize and brought it to town, at every dinner party the agreeable 
gentleman asked his fair neighbour, “‘ Haven’t you seen Mrs. Rousby?” 
and the lady said she heard all the gentlemen are in love with her. 
Elegant “stall” parties were formed to go and see her, and exquisites 
were content to sit for hours listening to long declamations about 
“marry! aye a galliard in sooth!” and in hearing a venerable but 
miserably bigoted ecclesiastic described as “Sir priest,” or objurgated 
roundly as “proud priest!” In every shop window were seen hand- 
fuls of photographs representing the actress as exquisitely devotional, 
with a fair wig turned up over her forehead, and a nun-like expression. 
Indeed, the success of this lady has in no little degree been assured 
by the exertions of a successful and advertising photographic company, 
who have “done her” in a lavish abundance, and in every con- 
ceivable attitude, expression, and size. The idle crowd stop and 
admire, and are titillated by the very variety, and rush to see, in the 
flesh, one who has grown so very familiar to them. There was, 
besides, a little bit of private romance that had got abroad—a lady of 
high degree wooed and won by a player—an indignant family, and a 
noble sacrifice of all advantages of birth and position in favour of 
the stage. What with the romance, the discussion at dinner 
parties, the photographs—success was assured, and this in 
spite of a ponderous play, and, it must be said, indifferent acting. 
The play was solemn, heavy, cold, and, as it seemed to us, without 
nature or character. In those old rusty volumes of dramas we find 
upon the stalls there are pieces—like “ Edward the Black Prince,” 
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“Mahomet,” “ The Siege of Damascus ”—which are constructed on 
the same lines, but have a bombastic passion and vigour. Here the 
central figure, a persecuted, gentle lady, wholly unlike the blunt 
Elizabeth, was a pretty piece of declamation. With much 
queenly grace she came in and out at the head of processions, with 
those men and pages in trunks and hose, those knights and courtiers, 
who, even under the best stage conditions, wi// look ridiculous— 
confronted “Sir priest” with much elocutionary protest, delivering 
long screeds of blank verse, with correct taste, emphasis, and elocu- 
tion, the true measured rise and fall, the swaying of the arms; 
but without those lightning changes, that acting where the whole 
figure speaks in a single attitude, and where the character is revealed 
at every turn. With reluctance it must be said that there was here no 
genius : no vigour or power. The whole was tame and spiritless, and 
certainly, granting merits of her own, it would seem that nothing 
could be more unsuited to her than characters of this heroic 
proportion. A gentle, womanly character, pleading and sorrowing, 
full of softness and love, would be far more within her powers. 
Recently, Mr. Tom Taylor wrote another drama for the same 
heroine, in which the character of Joan of Arc was allotted to her. 
Never, perhaps, has there been so magnificent a spectacle as the 
“mounting” of this play; and this, too, without the extravagant 
flourish which attended the late Mr. Charles Kean’s revivals. Here 
the more gentle and “suffering” element might have suited her ; but 
there is a heroism and almost supernatural grandeur beyond Mrs. 
Rousby’s grasp. All through—at the head of an army ; in a cathe- 
dral ; leading an attack, mounted on a horse ; bearding Inquisitors— 
was the lady present ; she was scarcely ever absent from the scene ; 
and yet she was overpowered by all these events. That frail figure 
had no supernatural vehement spirit to triumph over physical weak- 
ness ; the weight of her glittering armour, the shifting figures of the 
crowd, seemed to overwhelm her. There might actually have 
been a difficulty in picking out the Foan of Arc from the rest 
of the vast crowd—the true Joan of Arc, without beauty, or 
white horse, or armour, with only a ragged peasant’s dress upon 
her, ought to have been recognised at a glance among the 
gaudy “supers” who surrounded her. There is in this vaunted 
and really attractive lady a weakness, physical and moral; and 
by the end of the piece, what with being hoisted on her horse, and 
made to change her dress and carry heavy armour, she seemed 
utterly exhausted. Both play and character, the latter so noble and 
gigantic in proportions, completely dwarfed her. And when it came 
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to the visible burning, the faggots and gas-lights—but a fierce contro- 
versy has arisen on this topic, in which no less a person than Mr. 
Charles Reade has joined, coming to the aid of his friend. 

His argument was that the “roasting” of the heroine was a 
legitimate part of the dramatic story, as the expression in her face of 
submission to the will of Heaven, of suffering, of resignation to perse- 
cution, of dauntless acceptance of coming torture—were emotions 
belonging to her story, which could not be exhibited without the 
visible “roasting.” A little reflection, however, on what are true 
dramatic principles, will show that this cannot hold. The drama 
deals, or should deal, with the mind, emotions, and character ; and it 
might almost be laid down broadly that the more it helps out this 
department with mimetic agencies, the more it weakens its great 
powers. Of course the simulated adjuncts of the stage are unavoid- 
able, and are necessary ; but still it may be said that perfect acting, 
such as was that of the French comedians, is rather assisted by a 
meagreness of accessories : a plain, decent scene, with modest dresses, 
being more dramatic than the most elaborate realism. Death, and 
the emotions of death, may belong to the drama, but the machinery 
by which death or torture is produced clearly belongs to the diorama ; 
and such class of entertainment, and the introduction of simulated 
flames, would only have the effect of making the dramatic less awful. 
When an actress is exhibited in so terrible a position as being burnt, 
stage realism has gone a step too far, and the reflection occurs that it 
is impossible she can be burnt. And further, no stage machinery could 
rise to the dignity of a real burning. In short, the mere burning as 
a spectacle coram populo, does not add to the effect; and the same 
result of exciting pity, terror, sympathy, can be done far more effec- 
tively by the arts that fall within the legitimate province of the drama. 
It is enough for the spectator to know that she zs to be burnt—to see 
her, according to the George Barnwell precedent, walking to execution. 
There is a paper among the “‘ Sketches by Boz” representing the last 
night of a murderer in his cell, which is infinitely horrible, and done 
with extraordinary power. There the anticipation of execution is 
infinitely more terrible than execution itself. And, indeed, it may be 
stated that a man who had attended such a criminal through all the 
horrors of such a night, soothing and consoling him, now listening to 
his despair, now to his repentance, would find the mere scene of 
execution, on the following morning, tame beside what he had seen 
before. In short, it is mental emotion, not physical suffering, that 
intensifies the dramatic. 

No; this fair and graceful lady may be made the centre figure of 
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enormous pageants for a short time longer ; but these will overwhelm 
her. And yet it is doubtful if these be not the most suitable oppor- 
tunities for her to display such powers as she possesses. As for her 
vivifying tragedy or comedy by the light of her own high gifts—of sup- 
plying the want of dress, pageantries, processions, and everything by 
talent and spirit, this is not to be looked for. In fact, the fickle 
public is already a little fatigued. According to its own peculiar 
fashion, it has the decency to wait till a newer idol presents itself, to 
desert the older one. Of course there remain the provinces ; profuse 
billing of the walls; “ performed two hundred nights ;” but they 
cannot carry about the troops of supernumeraries, or the practicable 
castles and cathedrals ; and “ Mr. and Mrs. Rousby” (unmelodious 
names !) in the legitimate drama will scarcely draw. As for the partner 
of the attractive lady, his claims, Jace Mr. Taylor, are meagre indeed. 
As the great Miss O’Neill used to stipulate for her parents being 
engaged, and Mrs. Siddons for that “ stick,” Mr. Siddons, so we may 
assume that this gentleman must be secured where his wife’s attrac- 
tions are necessary. If he zs a good actor, then he Aas triumphed 
over physical deficiencies of a most remarkable order—figure, voice, 
appearance, gesture, and bearing being all more or less defective. 
But the real difficulty nowadays is the position of the star who has 
outlived an extravagant popularity, and whose gifts fit him to play only 
histrionic generals or field-marshals. There is no place for him; his 
merits are conceded, but the special line in which he shines is not in 
demand at the moment. Unfortunately, the audience did not want 
to see the piece, but Aim. It was their fancy. - That once gratified, 
they require change. So will it be, it is to be feared, with the 
Rousbys. 





IIIL.—MR. LIONEL BROUGH. 


For a fresh, broad, racy, and Listonian style of acting that never 
flags, commend us to Mr. Lionel Brough. This gentleman is one 
of the few players who take the trouble to conceive a character, as 
it is called—that is to say, do not think of producing a funny 
effect in general, but allow this funny effect to flow from the 
character. This gives an individuality to each part, and distinguishes 
him from Mr. Toole, whose quaint and genial frolic is all Tooleian 
and independent of the character. Mr. Brough has prodigious facial 
expression—a mouth of bucolic proportions, and shines where a 
certain oafish or bumpkinish spirit is required. His Tony Lumpkin 
at the St. James’s Theatre was a capital piece of acting, so free and 
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full of detail, and so racy that his guffaws filled his hearers with 
joviality. We may venture to say that this performance was in the 
true key of the old legitimate school. Another capital delineation 
was a character in “ Dearer than Life,” of a tipsy, selfish old relation 
—malicious and vindictive—-so marked and individualised as to 
remain on the minds of all who were fortunate enough to see it. 
This is a very fair test of good acting, when the character is recalled, 
like some encounter in real life, which we remember years after, 
and which grows as we dwell on it. There was something so earnest, 
so spontaneous, so broad and distinct in his manner of conveying 
particular emotions (contrasting it with the restless collection of nods, 
winks, twists, and laborious exertion with which more ordinary 
players try to compass the same end), that it seemed as though some 
such odious living character was before us. Into most of his 
characters he imparts a sort of restless stupidity that has the air of 
intelligence, and is always putting itself forward. The sea captain in 
Mr. Robertson’s last play, the baronet in ‘‘The Two Thorns,” the 
clodhopper in “ Milky White,” are good specimens. Every one 
must feel for this good actor when the cap and bells are forced into 
his fingers, and conventional stage despotism obliges him to go through 
the antics of burlesque. Alas! he is so “thorough” that he flings 
himself into these vile fooleries with all the heartiness he gives to 
comedy, and out-Grimaldis Grimaldi in his gymnastics. His fooling 
is here riotous and extravagant; he kicks his legs about, grimaces, 
postures, and “gags” with luxuriance. In the latest monstrosity, 
“Poll and my Partner Joe,” it was painful to see him struggling to 
“do something” with Black Brandon, and having to fall back on the 
ceaseless snapping of his pistol—so meagre was the part. In a piece 
called “Jenny Lind” he excelled himself in capers—rolled on the 
floor, doubled himself up, and lay like a ball! 

As a matter of course, he appeared in “ Paul Pry,” and, curious 
to say, missed much of the point of the character. It is, perhaps, 
the only part in which we should not care to see him again. In his 
hands it became a nervous, eager attorney, cross-examining, trying to 
trip up the witness, or get at the truth. In this, however, Mr. 
Toole, though far from the true conception, had the advantage of 
Mr. Brough, as Ae gave the notion of more genuine curiosity. But 
still there was the old “ fussy self-consciousness,” the wariness, that 
overdone pantomime, and, of course, the “ gagging”—which em- 
barrasses the other actors, and causes the play to stand still. How 
diverting the piece is, and what a hold it has on the stage, need not 
be mentioned here ; and this hold is founded on character, bold and 
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marked. The character, too, produces the whole plot of the piece, 
which is according to the true formula. The writer was fortunate 
enough to see two performances of this popular piece within a very 
recent period, and they offered rather a curious contrast. One was 
at the St. James’s Theatre, brought forward elaborately with all the 
leading parts “‘ starred”—Mr. Brough and Mr. Farren and Mrs. John 
Wood in the leading ré/s. The other was at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, with Mr. Toole and a stock company. The effect of the 
first was dull, and the impression left as of a dull, old-fashioned 
piece ; of the last, of something singularly amusing and entertain- 
ing. The reason was that at the first house so much was made of 
every line, the effect became forced and overdone; whereas, at 
the Dublin Theatre all was given naturally and without effort, in an 
unpretending way, as it would be in real life. The centre figure stood 
out in greater relief. But, in truth, Mr. Brough has the true secret 
of acting, which is earnestness—not the idea of producing “ fun ” by 
a certain series of arts and tricks, but by simply conceiving the 
character, leaving to z¢ the task of producing the result. Hence, 
after seeing this actor, an audience does not take away, as in Mr. 
Toole’s case, some comic phrase, or mere comic expression or trick, 
but a general notion of character. Here is his strong point, and 
one that should commend him to the judicious. But when he 
departs out of this line and wishes to compete with the average 
burlesque actor, he shows his deficiency in the coarse, vulgar gifts 
which make the success of the burlesque player. Thus, his Smith, 
in “La Belle Sauvage,” seemed always forced and stiff—undirected 
by any purpose or meaning. No; “character” is his department, 
and by and by, when the reforra which is beginning shall be estab- 
lished, it requires no prophet to foretell that Mr. Brough will develop 
powers that will surprise even his admirers. 





ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 


ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





No. VIII.—ENGLISH SATIRISTS. 


EN the million, because its object is to expose the weaknesses, 
I) follies, or vices of our species ; upon the same principle 
SZZ) as Drawcansir criticism is always more popular than dis- 
passionate judgment ; for the majority would rather read a rough and 
detracting article upon the production of a popular author than a 
well-digested analytical treatise on its merits ; in the former case, the 
egotism and self-love (not to say the envy) of mankind are gratified 
by the thought that great mental structures have their assailable points 
for attack ; and common minds believe that their own position rises 
in proportion as the higher natures suffer from detraction. Roche- 
foucauld says, “There is a something in the misfortunes of our friends 
that is not wholly displeasing to us.” This “something” is the vital 
principle and the aliment of satire. The well-known aphorism upon 
slanderers is applicable to the satirist: ‘ Like flies, they pass over the 
healthy parts of a beast, and fix upon its sores.” : 

No class of composition is so uninteresting, and even worthless, as 
mediocre satire. Indeed, it has no medium ; it is like an olive—if not 
palatable, it is disgusting. Flabby satire is a satire upon satire; a 
scorpion that turns its sting upon itself. It commits suicide in 
endeavouring to wound another. When, however, the satirist is a 
true knight-errant—a redresser of wrongs, a reformer of abuses—and 
his weapons are polished and keen and tempered and true as his 
own nature—then his calling becomes an important one, and his 
mission is sure ; for nothing but truth can stand the test of ridicule. 
Where truth—moral, intellectual, and artistical—is concerned, a com- 
promising satirist is a traitor. 

The most eminent of our early English satirists was the celebrated 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, born at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch in 1574. He, indeed, claims to himself the honour of being 
the father of the tribe ; for he says :— 


I first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second English satirist. 


ATIRICAL writing is a class of composition attractive to 
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His compositions of this class he divided into two parts, calling 
the first “toothless satires,” from their being merely moral and 
scholastic ; and the second “biting satires,” for an obvious reason. 
These are not distinguished by their poetry, but frequently by their 
elegance as well as wit; and as specimens of ridicule, as well as 
indignation, they are eminently fine. In an historical point of view 
they are also interesting, being illustrations of the existing manners 
and customs of his age. Hall likewise appears as a Prose satirist, in 
his “ Characters of Virtues and Vices,” which he gave to the world in 
1608. From the sententiousness of his style he has acquired the 
title of the “English Seneca ;” and his “ Meditations” have been 
compared to the morality and manner of the same Roman philo- 
sopher, which qualities he doubtless adopted for his models: His 
language is always condensed, frequently animated, and at times 
tender and delicate. The two most vivid of his personal descriptions 
of “ Character ” are “The Happy Man” and “ The Hypocrite.” Here 
is the concluding paragraph-of “The Hypocrite.” It is not only 
suitable to the present purpose, but it exhibits considerably the more 
power, both in wit and in delineation. One prominent feature in this 
short quotation, and one which, when well employed, is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of wit, is the felicity with which he employs the 
paradox. He begins with one :— 

A hypocrite (he says) is the worst kind of player, by so much that he acts the 
better part, which hath always two faces, oft-times two hearts; that can compose 
his forehead to sadness and gravity, while he bids his heart be wanton and care- 
less within ; and (in the meantime) laughs within himself to think how smoothly 
he hath cozened the beholder. In whose silent face are written the characters of 
religion, which his tongue and gestures pronounce, but his hands recant. That 
hath a clean face and garment, with a foul soul. Whose mouth belies his heart, 
and his fingers belie his mouth. . . . He greets his friend in the street with 
a clear countenance, so fast a closure that the other thinks he reads his heart in 
his face; and shakes hands with an indefinite invitation of ‘‘ When will you 
come ?” and when his back is turned, joys that he is so well rid of a guest; yet, 

that guest visit him unfeared, he counterfeits a smiling welcome, and excuses 
his cheer, when closely he frowns on his wife for too much. He shows well, and 
he says well, and himself is the worst thing he hath. In brief, he is the stranger’s 
saint ; the neighbour’s disease; the blot of goodness; a rotten stick in a dark 
night ; the poppy in a corn-field; an ill-tempered candle with a great snuff, that 
in going out smells ill ; an angel abroad, and a devil at home; and worse when 
an angel than when a devil. 


The surprise, the truth, and the wit of that last paradox have 
surely never been surpassed. Pope—no mean authority, and espe- 
cially upon such a subject—entertained, and always expressed, the 
highest opinion of Hall’s genius. 
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One essay in this series having been devoted to the illustrious 
author of “Hudibras,” I pass (with this simple reference) to his 
eminent contemporary, the witty Lord Rochester. 

When some miserable wretch lies charged with an atrocious crime, 
there is no lack of daily agents to supply the gaping multitude with 
tales of enormity imputed to his charge, the greater part being pure 
fictions. This was the fortune of Lord Rochester, who was by nature 
one of the most brilliant, as he was by practice the most perilously 
licentious, wit of his age. In the collected editions of his poems—or 
poems attributed to him—a large proportion of them are so unworthy 
of his talent that it were unbelievable he could have so written below 
himself. ‘The man had quite enough to answer for on the score of 
moral delinquency without having stupidity as well as indecency 
heaped upon his memory. But, indeed, the amount of natural ability 
that he possessed, and the proofs of it adduced by the testimony of 
the best judges (his contemporaries), justified his candidature to a 
niche with the satirists. He was evidently a spoiled child of the 
Court at the Restoration ; for upon his early introduction to that 
world of ribaldry, he is said to have been remarkable for the modesty 
of his demeanour, even to a tendency to d/ush, when distinguished in 
company. His “virgin modesty,” however, soon became case- 
hardened in the Court furnace, and strange indeed was the course 
he ran. 

With an inborn talent for shedding a lustre over the horizon of the 
gayest and most intellectual circles, he did not decline hazarding his 
person in the rudest warfare. He was a volunteer in the great Dutch 
fight under Albemarle ; and was afterwards in the desperate affair at 
Berghem. Nothing but excess of excitement, and of triumph in 
everything he undertook, seemed to content him. 

Rochester also inherited from nature a noble generosity of disposi- 
tion, an invariable affability of demeanour, and a repugnance to all 
meanness in whatever station he found it; which he vented upon 
prince or commoner in a strain of invective as surprising for its 
intrepidity as in its diction it was copious and forcible. Marvell, who 
was no feeble or partial judge, and was himself a keen satirist, used 
to say that “‘ Rochester was the only man in England who had the 
true vein of satire.” It is to be presumed that Marvell would con- 
sider Butler as a “star dwelling so far apart” that with him no com- 
parison could be instituted. Bishop Burnett also, when speaking of 
Rochester, says that he defended his personal sallies against public 
characters by saying that “there were some people who could not be 
kept in order, or admonished, but in that way.” It has been said 
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that “some brains will yield to an appeal, others only to a 
crow-bar.” 

Before his last illness Rochester began to alter his way of life, and 
to inform himself of public business, and especially of the constitu- 
tion of his country. He spoke at times in the House of Peers with 
general approbation ; and there is little doubt that, with his uncom- 
mon powers of understanding, he would have become as celebrated 
for his acuteness in civil policy as he had already been the 
admiration of the literary community for the remarkable fluency as 
well as versatility of his wit and fancy. His reform, however, com- 
menced too late ; and, like other wits of the same era, he seemed to 
have lived, as it were, in an atmosphere of hydro-oxygen, kindling the 
vital spark to an intensity of splendour, and thereby anticipating its 
natural resources. Worn out with intemperance, he died in the 
bosom of Mother Church, at the early age of thirty-three. 

One branch of Rochester’s talent consisted in the most successful 
mimicry. When he was banished from the Court, for some personal 
libel on the Duke of York (James II.), whom he pursued with 
implacable hatred, and when he was, in fact, playing at hide-and-seek 
with the civil powers, he upon one occasion turned mountebank, and 
harangued the populace upon Tower Hill in a strain of extraordinary 
cleverness, acting his part of the quack with such truth that even 
those who were in his secret could perceive nothing by which he 
might be betrayed. 

Rochester's satires are by no means to be indiscriminately in- 
stanced ; and the keenest are the least tolerable anywhere. Here 
are four lines from his “Satire on the Times,” quoted solely to give 
an idea of the rough and bold speaking of that age, when even the 
highest persons in the State became the objects of a lynch-law 
vituperation. In the reign of Charles II. licence of speech and 
licentiousness of morals appear to have struggled for a bad pre- 
eminence—each a natural consequence of the other ; and the conse- 
quence was as fortunate as natural ; for, like the Kilkenny cats, they 
devoured each other. ‘This is the passage of personality alluded to: 
itis an attack upon the same Duke of York, who was Lord High 
Admiral. Its coarse insolence forms its distinguishing feature :— 

This is the man whose vice each satire feeds ; 
And for whom no one virtue intercedes : 


Destin’d for England’s plague from infant time ; 
Curs’d with a person fouler than his crime. 


Rochester’s poem on “ Nothing” has been justiy celebrated for its 
wit and originality ; indeed, it comprises more novelty of thought and 
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satirical point than any of his poems. Every stanza contains an 
epigram ; and each is relieved by a grave or playful allusion to the 
subject, and its term, “Nothing.” Here is a grave stanza, which 
seems almost like irony as coming from so ribald a pen : but Rochester 
was a ribald from example and contamination, not from nature and 
principle. He thus writes on “ Nothing :”— 

Yet this of thee the wise may truly say : 


Thou from the virtuous Nothing tak’st away ; 
And to be part of thee the wicked wisely pray. 


The next stanza contains a playful sarcasm :— 


Whilst weighty Something modestly abstains - 
From princes’ coffers, and from statesmen’s brains ; 
And Nothing there like stately Nothing reigns. 


And here is the summary and conclusion of the poem :— 


French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 
Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 
Spaniards’ despatch, Danes’ wit, are mainly seen in thee! 


As an instance that Rochester knew the better course of religious 
principles, although he was swayed by the evil, an anecdote is told of 
one of the Bishops at Court relating, in his hearing, to King Charles, 
the increase and popularity of Baxter the Nonconformist divine’s 
preaching ; adding, “I went down, your Majesty, into his neighbour- 
hood, and preached myself; and yet, my congregation was very small, 
while Baxter’s was too numerous for the church.” Rochester quickly 
replied, ‘‘ Your Majesty can be at no loss to recognise the cause of 
my lord Bishop’s non-success in his mission; since his lordship 
confesses to your Majesty that he went to ‘preach himself, now 
Baxter preached no one but his Master.” The playfulness of the 
retort harmonises with the feeling which dictated it. 

In alluding to the great and glorious Andrew Marvell as a wit and 
satirist, it is almost impossible to separate his political from his literary 
career ; for almost the whole of his compositions—civil, epistolary, 
and poetic—bear upon the one paramount and engrossing object of 
his pursuit—that of serving his country and advancing her liberties 
with zeal, efficiency, and integrity. The prevailing characteristic of 
Marvell’s mind (after his firmness and consistency of purpose) was his 
well-ordered balance of judgment with placability of nature. Marvell 
seems to have been the most reasonable of mortals, and, therefore, 
he was the object of hatred to the fanatics of the two extreme parties 
in the State. He inherited his humour from his father, who was an 
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eminent Calvinistic minister in Hull; the town which the son after- 
wards represented in Parliament for twenty years with such lustrous 
ability and rectitude. From his father, too, he imbibed his steady, 
cheerful piety, many of his little poems being embellished with some 
apt moral, or sweet and serene reflection. No one possessed more 
fully, and yet maintained more distinctly, the two qualities of a gentle 
gravity with an unmitigated freedom of satire and ridicule. Such, too, 
was the transparent honesty of his nature that, although opposed to 
the public conduct of Charles I., he wrote to his constituents an 
elegant and pathetic letter (which is said to be still in existence) 
upon the beheading of that impracticable and ill-advised monarch. 
So also in his satires upon the son, Charles IL., he lashes his follies 
and denounces his vices with an unqualifying plainness and freedom 
of speech ; and yet, in the midst of all his vituperation, he constantly 
clung to the hope of better days and better deeds ; and with the 
same honesty praised any of the royal actions the tendency of 
which was beneficial to the interests of his beloved country. Echard, 
who in his politics was violently opposed to him, nevertheless bears 
testimony to his honesty, for he says: “‘ Both Marvell and Needham 
were pestilent wits ; yet Marvell liad the appearance of more honesty 
and steadiness ;” and, indeed, his satires, homely and plain-speaking 
as they are, never betray a spirit of malignity : not even of bitterness; 
in short, to use the words of his divine teacher, he was “ of the salt of 
the earth ;” for throughout his public career there is not a single action 
upon record which merits the blot of censure. During each session 
of Parliament he was accustomed to write every day to his con- 
stituents an account of the public business that had been transacted 
in the House. In one of his letters he says that he “sat down to 
write at six in the evening, although he had not eaten since the day 
before at noon.” It constituted part of his noble simplicity and in- 
tegrity of character to dare to speak of himself in the following 
manner in one of his letters upon the opening of Parliament. He 
says: “In the general concerns of the nation, I shall maintain the 
same incorrupt mind and clear conscience, free from faction, or any 
self ends, which, by the grace of God, I have hitherto preserved :” and 
there was no cant or duplicity in this avowal ; when the occasion 
demanded, he was at his post of consistency. Every one knows his 
answer to Lord Danby—worth repeating, nevertheless—who came to 
him with an offer of a thousand guineas from the king. After show- 
ing him the frugal meal he was about to eat, he said: “I am sure his 
Majesty will in future be too tender to attempt to bribe a man with 
golden apples who lives so well on the viands of his native country.” 
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And when the nobleman was gone, the patriot had to borrow a guinea 
of his bookseller. 

Marvell was not distinguished as a speaker in the House. He 
was better; he was a man of business. And it is said that his 
judgment in passing bills was sought for by every party, and never 
refused by him. He possessed a steady and high courage, and he 
was equal to the occasion when required to exert it. He was once 
warned of danger from assassination, and he replied, “I am not 
afraid of being killed; my only fear is, that I may kill a fellow- 
creature.” 

This glorious specimen of a human being was believed to have 
been carried off by poison -in his fifty-eighth year, and was buried in 
the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as it used to be called. Such 
was the contemptible party-spirit of the time, that the clergyman of 
the parish would not allow an inscription to be placed on his monu- 
ment, which described him in general terms to have been a true 
patriot and an uncorrupted and incorruptible man. The plausible 
reason for the refusal was that he was a Nonconformist, and con- 
sequently not a member of the Establishment. 

Marvell’s Satires possess but little modern interest. The most 
humorous and poignant among them are entitled ‘“Clarendon’s 
House-warming,” a sharp attack upon the grasping disposition of 
that great lawyer ; also, “ Royal Resolutions,” a fling at the unstable 
and fickle conduct of Charles II. ; and a dialogue between the two 
horses—the one at Charing Cross and the other at Whitchurch. His 
severer satires are upon Flecknoe, the poetaster—the man whom 
Dryden so ruthlessly mauled; and upon Colonel Blood, who 
attempted to steal the Crown jewels. His remonstrance with his 
“Coy Mistress,” protesting against her tardy recognisance of his 
passion, is an agreeable specimen of his playful and well-bred 
humour. 

The event of the Dutch war supplied the English wits of that age 
with a fertile theme for passing their jokes upon their amphibious 
neighbours. Marvell’s is not so epigrammatic and condensed as 
Butler’s, the illustrious author of “ Hudibras ;” it is more discursive 
and classical in character ; but it is quite as witty, and even, perhaps, 
more imaginative—mounting to its climax with a delightful flourish 
of the mock-heroic. The reader cannot fail to notice the felicitous 
choice of some of his terms, and, above all, his qualifying epithets. 
In two words, it is a great composition of the satire class. 


Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but th’ offscouring of the British sand ; 
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And so much earth as was contributed 

By English pilots when they heav’d the lead ; 
Or what by th’ ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 

Of shipwreck’d cockle and the mussel-shell ; 
This indigested vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad, then, as miners that have found the ore, 
They with mad labour fish’d the land to shore, 
And div’d as desperately for each piece 

Of earth, as if ’t had been of ambergris ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away, 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

How did they rivet with gigantic piles 
Thorough the centre their new-catchéd miles, 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forcéd ground, 
Building their wat’ry Babel far more high 

To reach the sea than those to reach the sky. 
Yet still his claim the injur’d ocean laid, 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples play’d, 
As if on purpose it on land had come 

To show them what’s their mare liberum. 

A daily deluge over them does boil ; 

The earth and water play at level-coil. 

The fish oft-times the burgher dispossess’d, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest ; 

And oft the tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch serv’d up for cavilau ; 
Or, as they over the new level rang’d, 

For pickled herring pickled Heeren chang’d. 
Nature, it seem’d, asham’d of her mistake, 
‘Would throw their land away at duck-and-drake. 
Therefore, Necessity, that first made kings, 
Something like government among them brings. 
For, as with pigmies, who best kills the crane ; 
Among the hungry, he that treasures grain ; 
Among the blind, the one-eyed blinkard reigns ; 
So rules among the drownéd he that drains. 
Not who first sees the rising sun, commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands. 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their lord and country’s father speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of State— 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate ! 


A worthy tribute to the memory of the patriot, Marvell, was paid 
by Captain Thompson—a native, I believe, of Hull—who collected 
the greater part of his prose tracts, all his poems, and a large 
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number of his Parliamentary letters. The work comprises three 
quarto volumes. 

The most eminent satirist that succeeds in chronological order is 
Dryden—*“ Glorious John,” as Claude Halcro, in Scott’s novel of 
“The Pirate,” calls him. The leading features in Dryden’s intel- 
lectual faculty are: prodigious force of character, invention, and 
plan (most apparent in his satires); elegance, with unaffected ease 
and freedom ; a nobly eloquent declamation ; a sonorous, vehement, 
and harmoniously varied versification; a perfectly uncorrupted 
English style ; and a power of expressing scorn and contempt that 
not unfrequently borders on the sublime. Dryden also possessed a 
remarkable felicity in the appropriation of the epithet; a quality 
which in our age is either generalised in the use or diluted with 
expletives ; for redundancy and verbiage are the defects of modern 
writing. The prose style of Dryden may rank with the most purely 
classical in the language, an eminent specimen of which is to be 
found in his preface to his translation of Juvenal. The qualities in 
which he was defective were—tenderness, with which he did not 
appear to possess the remotest affinity ; no rich store of fancy, or, 
indeed, of wit—except, indeed, in one branch of wit, the high-toned 
character of his invective ; and in genuine humour he was still more 
deficient. These are grave drawbacks to urge against an undoubted 
genius; but whoever shall take the trouble to read through his 
twenty-seven plays, which were produced in the course of twenty- 
five years, will, I think, acknowledge this report to be just—in the 
main. To my own and individual feeling the dramatic passion of 
Dryden is pompous bombast, and his pathos maudlin and unnatural. 
His comedy, moreover, has so little the air and ease of every-day life 
that he himself acknowledges his want of genius for that class of 
composition in his “ Essay on Dramatic Poetry,” prefixed to his 
“Indian Emperor.” Even that “minnow among the Tritons,” 
Elkanah Settle, the grand exemplar of poetasters, was the rival of 
Dryden on the stage, and for years he bore his reputation above 
him ; a fact, although it be no proof of actual superiority ; for every 
age can produce examples of adroit compliance with the vulgar taste 
in persons of mediocre talent, giving the possessors an ascendency 
in their favour which a superior and less compromising spirit 
would scorn to attain. Yet, in the instance of Dryden, this was not 
the case ; for, however he may have been the victim of party preju- 
dice during his life, the tranquil judgment of posterity has confirmed 
the decision. Besides, in his theatrical writings, he ad pander to the 
detestable taste of that very detestable era in our history—both 
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theatrical and political (the age of Charles II.)—and he failed. And 
although his admirers may urge that his circumstances induced him 
to “write down” to the popular taste, yet, even in these trammels, 
his genius would have revealed itself in strokes of natural passion 
and tenderness ; whereas it rarely goes out of itself by the force of 
imagination, but by that of conventional common-places and rhetorical 
declamation ; and this latter power was his sheet-anchor. In short, 
he deals in description, and that of the showy quality; but he is 
naught in bursts of genuine pathos, and these constitute the main- 
spring, and, indeed, they are the vital principle of dramatic poetry. 
His most esteemed compositions of this class are—“ All for Love” 
(which, although it professes to be, is zof an imitation of Shakespeare, 
the only similarity residing in the story—that of “Antony and 
Cleopatra”) and the “Spanish Friar.” This latter contains the best 
specimens of his humour, which not seldom is revoltingly coarse and 
obscene. Nevertheless, a valuable collection of sayings might be 
made from the dramatic works alone of “Glorious John,” for he was 
greatly sententious and aphoristic. 

Dryden made two great mistakes in his life, as regards his fame. 
The one was that he persevered for so many years in a branch of 
composition for which, by his own confession, he had not adequate 
genius ; and the other was, that he changed his religious opinions, 
and vehemently supported both. The first (his dramatic mistake) 
occasioned the production of the famous “ Rehearsal,” by the Duke 
of Buckingham ; a formidable satire upon his dramatic character of 
writing, and one which will for ever dog his reputation; and the 
second (his tergiversation) raised up against him a host of enemies ; 
for a satirist, like a “ favourite, has no friend ;” and these poured 
into the breach which himself had made in his own integrity of 
character, and turned his guns upon himself. 

The confession, that he was “too poor to keep a conscience ” 
was, questionably, attributed to the eminent Archdeacon Paley ; 
Dryden might have made the same apology for his religious and 
political oscillation and subserviency, and an unwise one is it, under 
any circumstances; for he who is too poor to maintain his self- 
respect will never become rich enough to indemnify himself for the 
loss of it. Although, however, I cannot honour the memory of the 
genius, I willingly proffer my sympathy for the toils and struggles of 
the man; and with Dryden these were strenuous, severe, and 
inadequately remunerated. 

The first of his satirical writings, and the one on which his fame 
rests, is the “Absalom and Achitophel,” which appeared in 1681. 
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Few readers need be informed that this poem was a severe satire upon 
the party contriving and abetting Monmouth’s first rebellion. Mon- 
mouth himself was the Aair-brained Absalom—not the first young 
gentleman whose locks were the cause of his ruin. Charles II. was 
King David, and Achitophel was the Earl of Shaftesbury. This last 
character, which is drawn in a masterly style, contains that thousand- 
times quoted line, “Great wits are sure to madness near allied :” also, 
the celebrated epitome of a thoroughbred politician, which is equally 
true and comprehensive: “ For politicians neither love nor hate.” 
The finest and the wittiest delineation, however, in the whole poem 
is, I think, that of the celebrated and profligate Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham ; the historical accuracy of whose character, as here 
summed up, is only equalled by the bold mastery of the drawing. 
He is the representative of Zimri in the Jewish Cabinet Council :— 


In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various that he seem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long: 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking ; 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes: 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That ev’ry man with him was God or Devil. 

In squand’ring wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded—but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late ; 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from Court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom, and wise Achitophel. 

Thus, wicked but in w7//, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 


The “ Religio Laici,” or “ The Layman’s Faith ;’ and “ The Hind 
and the Panther”—the latter an allegory, and his most important 
original poem, both as to subject and treatment—can scarcely range 
under the denomination of satirical compositions, although both 
contain some pungent matter both for and against the Romish Church 
and Priesthood: and his defence of that body contains perhaps more 
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genius, power of description, with passages of fine sonorous versifi- 
cation, than any other of Dryden’s works. It was this vacillation in 
questions of faith that laid him bare to the virulence of literary, 
religious, and private personal enemies ; for it is to be borne in mind 
that he was not an unsettled youth when he penned those two 
expositions of his religious opinions ; the first having been published 
when he was fifty-two years old ; and “ The Hind and the Panther ” 
five years later. ‘The case appears to be, that he was of an order of 
mind easily impressible (in other words, that he was a creature of 
impulse), and would at once plunge headlong into a subject, 
regardless of what might have been his former views. Some very 
extraordinary men of talent in our own era have been equally 
remarkable for want of consistent retention ; and that very pirouetting 
in opinion which has been imputed to them for dishonesty may, I 
believe, with more justice be attributed to an ardent, vivacious, 
and restless temperament. ‘They are sincere for the time: and so 
with Dryden; however he may have changed his creed with the 
accession of the Papist King James IL, I could believe that his 
heart, quite as much as his worldly interest, was engaged in effecting 
his conversion ; and it should seem that they who best knew him 
thought so too ; for when he was dismissed from the laureateship in 
1688, on account of his religious opinions, the Earl of Dorset, Lord 
Chamberlain, who by his office was compelled to remove him, allowed 
him an equivalent pension from his own purse. 

The poem entitled “Mac Flecknoe” is evidently the type of 
Pope’s “ Dunciad,” with less labour in the construction, and more 
weight and sturdiness in the strokes of satire. There is a robust 
vigour in Dryden’s sarcasms—a manly vehemence to which Pope 
was unequal. The one knocked down and stunned his victim, as 
with a tomahawk, at a blow; the other pinked and worried his 
opponent into madness with his diamond-hilted rapier. Dryden’s 
satire was scornful, indignant, and heroical; Pope’s was waspish— 
keen enough, indeed, but spiteful. Dryden dashed off his characters 
with a few strokes of his brush, and the likenesses stare upon you 
with a vivid reality. Pope refined, and refined ; laid tint upon tint, 
till one’s admiration of his subject was all but merged in contemplating 
the exquisite mechanism of his art. Dryden painted in body colour, 
Pope in enamel. 

Shadwell, the hero of the poem, “ Mac Flecknoe,” was appointed 
to the laureateship upon Dryden’s being dismissed from that office. 
This circumstance, superadded to his previous loathing of the man, 
produced the satire in question; and sufficiently contemptuous it is 
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in all conscience. The force of scorn and derision can no further go: 
moreover, there is a trenchant force in the diction that almost borders 
upon the sublime in writing. The first twenty lines, for instance, 
must have been a “dainty dish” to set before Laureate Shadwell at 
his breakfast table. These are they :— 


All human things are subject to decay ; 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
This Flecknoe found ; who, like Augustus, young, 
Was call’d to empire, and had govern’d long : 
In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 
This agéd prince, now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a large increase ; 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the State :— 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 

To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried, ‘‘’Tis resolved ; for nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dullness from his earliest years : 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence ; 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval : 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray ; 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty : 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks that, shade the plain, 
And spread in solemn state, supremely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology.” 


Poor Curll, the bookseller, who was the butt of the wits of his day, 
especially when he refused to advance the cash, was on one occasion 
subjected to the tender mercies of Dryden ; who, having been denied 
in an application, sent Curll the first line of his portrait, with the 
intimation that the picture could, and would, be finished. 

This is the line :— 

With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair— 

Curll sent the money. 

Dryden’s satire upon the Dutch is considerably inferior in merit to 
those of Marvell and Butler. It is (luckily for all parties) “ brief ;” 
but it is also “tedious,” for it is distinguished by bald and coarse 
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personalities. The personal character of the poet is attested, by 
those who were his greatest intimates, to have been perfectly amiable 
and modest—even to diffidence ; ardent and constant in friendship, 
with strong feelings for the distresses of his brotherhood in humanity, 
and an equally strong propensity to relieve them. He-was always 
accessible, particularly to young writers of talent, and he uniformly 
assisted them with his judgment and advice. Bishop Burnett, who 
was both sweeping and intemperate in his opinions—most especially 
where party feeling influenced him, pronounced Dryden to be “a 
monster of impurities of all sorts ;” a charge which Lord Lansdown, 
who knew him intimately, flatly contradicted, asserting that he was 
the very reverse of all this; for that “he was a man of regular life 
and unspotted conversation.” Certainly, he seems through life to 
have attached to his interests kind and steady friends ; and no better 
recommendation is required of a man’s moral worth; laxity of 
principle claiming no nobler sympathy than that of pity or 
commiseration. 


From the delicacy of his constitution, and the feebleness of his 
limbs, Pope was necessarily circumscribed in his sphere of action ; 
and, consequently, his power in description was circumscribed. 
Whatever Pope knew, what he felt, tested, and realised, handled and 
analysed, that he transferred to his canvas vividly and accurately ; 
when he described at second hand, or from casual or superficial 
acquaintance, he uniformly generalised : and this, indeed, is true of 
all artists: but so thoroughly was Pope the conventional poet, the 
poet of the artificial world of men, manners, and scenery, that his 
complexion of thought, diction, and even versification, partakes of the 
same character. His own satirical line, “‘ Grove nods at grove, each 
alley has its brother,” is the counterpart of his own versification ; 
than which nothing in language is more monotonous and wearying. 
The sole refuge that the mind takes from its eternal antithetical 
structure, is in reposing upon the exquisitely polished phraseology, 
and the epigrammatic pungency of the thought, to which the metre 
is bit embroidery ; and this accurately harmonises with a description 
of the habits and set forms of polished and artificial life. Pope was 
accustomed to be carried from his drawing-room to his sedan, or his 
boat, and thence to his grotto at Twickenham, or to a party of 
ombre or quadrille : and who has painted these artificial scenes with 
so much sparkling fidelity? Who has described the world of bro- 
cades and satins, violet-powder and perfumery, pouncets and point- 
lace, Indian fans, mirrors, and jewelled garniture, with so much truth 
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and vivacity ? And yet, in the midst of all the glitter, and powder, 
and perfumery, we cannot fail to detect an undercurrent of sarcastic 
indifference to the scenes ardund him (for Pope was constitutionally 
a satirist), as though his muse condescended to be the chronicler of 
fashionable life. What, for instance, can be more playfully grave, 
and more characteristic of the serious in trifling, than his whole 
description of the game of “Ombre,” in the “ Rape of the Lock ”? 
How portentous, how mock-heroic the announcement ! 


Let spades be trumps (she said), and trumps they were! 
The skilful nymph surveys her force with care. 


And the narration of the last scene assumes an Homeric dignity :— 


The King of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh, shameful chance) the Queen of Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look : 

She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 

Just in the jaws of ruin and Codille. 

And now (as oft in some distemper’d state) 

On one nice trick depends the general fate : 

The Ace of Hearts steps forth: the King unseen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive Queen : 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 


Nothing, surely, in the whole range of gay poetry can be more in 
harmony with its subject, and more true to its purpose, than the 
mock sublime of this mimic engagement; and, certainly, nothing 
more gaudy, and fluttering, and piquant, than the structure of the 
whole poem of the “ Rape of the Lock :” it is poetry of trifling, the 
epic of frivolity. The author has fulfilled his intention to the 
minutest item; and what higher praise can be awarded to any 
inventor? It is as fine as the finest frost-work and filigree palace in 
a Christmas pantomine; and with all this secondary perfection, it 
abounds in fancy and in coruscations of the keenest wit and sarcasm. 
What a fine bombast succeeds the enormity of the scissor-ravished 
lock of hair! and how witty the antithesis and sarcasm of the last 
line ! 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 

From the fair head for ever, and for ever. 

Then flash’d the living light’ning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 

When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last. 


Can any one wonder at the courtly popularity of the poet, when 
VoL, VII., N.S. 1871. ZZ 
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we every now and then encounter a passage like the one just 
quoted; and who could have said it with more glittering effect? 
Again, in these half-dozen lines, how playfully the wit and the 
antithesis curtsey to each other for the precedence :— 


Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour ; or a new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers ; or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock must fall. 


This is a specimen of the “ indifference” alluded to, in which Pope 
vented his sarcasms ; whether upon the gaieties or the gravities in our 
existence, he is equally flippant and airy ; it is the true French social 
philosophy, and it came in with the Restoration, making trifles 
important things, and important things trifles. The often-quoted 
couplet :— 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine, 


ushers in Belinda’s party at Ombre. 

I have no intention, of course, to urge this as a moral objection— 
nor, indeed, even as a serious objection against the poet ; but as an 
instance, say a reflection, of that artificial system resulting from a 
constant intercourse with what is designated “ polished life,” where 
all feeling is confounded, and reduced to the dead level of a bagatelle 
board. It was this intercourse, together with his general ignorance 
of the out-of-door world of nature, that induced that habit of general- 
ising his descriptions of rural scenes and objects, most especially in 
his sedate poems. Only compare his picture of a drawing-room 
scene and a picture by him of the country, and the reader will be at 
no loss to decide in which he was at home. Any one who had not 
seen a forest, or a green field, could have written Pope’s “ Windsor 
Forest”—so far, that is, as its scenery and all its contingencies are 
concerned. In the miniature and domestic objects in nature, those 
that he was intimate with, and had handled (as already said), Pope 
was at home in their description ; but when he came to the grand, 
and the robust, and the energetic, he gave way like a man without 
muscle and tendon. He has even carried this vague and generalising 
character into his translation of Homer ; and where he had no more 
to do than to transfer the rough, primitive, matter-of-fact truth and 
diction—the Doric character of the old Greek—his efit-maitre 
constitution (physical and mental) shrank from the stubborn grandeur 
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and simplicity of that primzeval heroic song. Chapman was a positive 
Antzeus to Pope. 

In the wars of Court-wits, however, and of the drawing-room circles 
(and with these upon the present occassion we have especially to do), 
he shone out with congenial lustre and brilliancy. I should suppose 
that for neatness of diction, and pungency of satire, there is not a 
superior composition in the language—of its class—to the famous 
“‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot,” which forms the preface to his Satires, and is 
a vindication of his adoption of that order of writing. It is in this 
prologue that we find the cutting description of Lord Halifax, under 
the cognomen of “ Bufo ” (Toad), and that more celebrated and, it is 
to be feared, too faithful one to Addison, under the title of “ Atticus.” 
In justification of his satirical attacks, Pope says :— 


You think this cruel? Take it for a rule, 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 


Could Addison have recognised the portrait of himself, he might 
almost have welcomed a sudden stroke of imbecility. It were 
charitable to conclude that Pope had received some strong provo- 
cation before he could have penned and published such a character : 
of one, too, with whom he had been upon friendly terms. These are 
the lines :— 

Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer: 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend ; 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend : 
Dreading ev’n fools ; by flatterers besieged, 
And so obleging, that he ne’er obleeged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause, 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he? 


In the “‘ Epilogue” to the Satires there are some lines which, for 
power of language, are worthy of Dryden himself, with his great two- 
handed sword ; but in general the Satires of Pope are petulant, rather 
than indignantly sarcastic (and that constitutes the genius of satire) ; 
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and in his most popular one (because it is most coarse), the 
“ Dunciad,” he does not conceal his own irritation—a fatal betrayal. 
Moreover, in his loss of self-possession and self-respect he threw 
aside his rapier, and took to bespattering his antagonists with their 
native Fleet-ditch mud. Besides, a personal satire, to contain any 
present as well as future value, should be a true delineation : now, 
Colley Cibber, the hero of “The Dunciad,” was a man of more than 
ordinary talent, and certainly not at all the fool that Pope has repre- 
sented him to be. Pope, therefore, from his constitutional peevish- 
ness, was an unsafe personal satirist ; and, on the other hand, from a 
constitutional feeling of gratitude for the attachment of his friends to 
him, his Epistles are distinguished by exquisite polish, playfulness, 
and tender regard. Hence their superiority to his Satires. 

Of his Epistles, the one which most pleases me, on account of its 
ease and dramatic character, is that upon the “ Ruling Passion,” 
addressed to Lord Cobham. The concluding lines, though familiar 
to all, will bear repetition, were it only for the golden compliment 
couched in the last four ; and there are no compliments so elegant as 
Pope’s ; their polish and lustre redeem them from the charge of mere 
adulation. The passage alluded to introduces several characters, 
displaying in the hour of death the several ruling passions of their 
past lives :— 

A salmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 

The Doctor call’d—declares all help too late. 
“Mercy!” cries Helluo, ‘mercy on my soul! 

Is there no hope? Alas! then bring the jowl.”— 

** Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke!” 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) 
‘‘No; let acharming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face : 
One would not sure look frightful when one’s dead : 
And, Betty—give this cheek a little red.” 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 

The humble servant of all human-kind ; 

Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir, 
«« If—where I’m going—I could serve you, sir ?””— 
*T give, and I devise,’’ old Euclio said, 

And sighed, “ My lands and tenements to Ned.” 

** Your money, sir?” ‘‘ My money, sir !—what, all ? 
Why—if I must” (then wept) “I give it Paul.” 

*‘ The manor, sir ?”’ ** The manor! hold!” he cried; 
‘«* Not that—I cannot part with that ”—and died. 
And you, brave Cobham, to the latest breath, 

Shall feel your ‘‘ Ruling Passion” strong in death. 
Such in these moments, as in all the past ; 

**Oh! save my Country, Heaven!” shall be your last. 
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From the Epistles and the Satires alone, of Pope, numbers 
of aphoristic passages have passed into familiar household common- 
places ; and this, of itself, constitutes true fame. Few writers, in 
verse, have more neatly, more imprestly conveyed an axiom, or a 
stroke of satire. In the latter accomplishment Byron has, perhaps, 
of all his successors, most nearly approached Pope. Byron’s satire, 
however—terribly powerful as it is—has too much the air of serious 
earnest and of contemptuous egoism in it. His is the sarcasm of an 
unsympathising nature. Byron cared not to reform, but to strike ; 
and he cared little whom he struck. ‘This was not Pope’s nature : 
Pope did not lampoon his friends ; and few men could number more 
devoted ones—of those who knew his heart. Bolingbroke, with a 
characteristic wilfulness, gave vent to a bitter and impious ejaculation 
of grief when Pope (whom he sincerely loved) was carried to the 
grave. 

Both Pope and Byron coalesced in their opinion of women ; and 
with both (as might be expected) that opinion was an unworthy one. 
Pope pronounced “ every woman to be at heart a rake ;” and Byron 
appeared to act upon the same principle. With Pope, women were 
the objects of his intellectual gallantries, to amuse himself with at 
the tea-table, the drum, the card-party, or the half-hour before dinner. 
With Byron they shone to best advantage as heroines of melodrama, 
administering cordials to shipwrecked young gentlemen in caves upon 
the seashore : or releasing buccaneers from gaol ; or bursting blood- 
vessels, and dying like maniacs. It may not be unworthy of remark, 
also, that both poets were engaged with undignified quarrels with 
women ; and both displayed the characteristic weakness of their 
natures. Pope behaved like an inflamed cook-maid or exasperated 
marmoset ; and Byron like the lord of a harem, crossed in his will ; 
whose invectives, had they been swords, would have pierced his 
victims. In his intellectual character, Byron was the lord of scorn 
and invective, and a consummate master of satire. He possessed an 
unusual command of language, with remarkable freedom and ease of 
diction. His taste assimilated with the grander features of nature, 
and these he described with uncommon power. Few poets have 
written stronger lines upon the ocean than Byron. ‘The same intel- 
lectual characteristic extended to the rougher features of human 
nature; and here I cannot but consider his genius to have been 
melodramatic. He had not sufficient sympathy with humanity to 
study its most delicate tints of feeling and expression ; he therefore 
caught only the high prominences and the gloomiest depths and 
ravines of character. Had Byron known as much of true beauty as 
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he did of the ugliness of the human heart, he would have been a far 
greater writer and a greater man than he was. His scorn and his 
contempt and his wilfulness are to be extenuated when we think of 
the early education and the position in society of the man. From 
the private accounts of his early life, he was badly brought up. 
His mother, they say, was of an unfortunate temper, and would 
irritate him—even to the reproaching him with his lameness. “More- 
over, he was a member of an “Order” in the State who have 
assumed the privilege of “doing that which is right in their own 
eyes” only ; hence, he was wilful by nature, wilful by education, and 
wilful by habit ; and consequently entertained but little consideration 
for the prejudices of his species. He talked much of liberty, and 
was a “Liberal” by profession ; but it was “liberty” for his “ Order,” 
and not for the million. Sir Walter Scott spoke truly when he said 
that “they who believed Byron to be a Radical were much mis- 
taken.” He was as much a Radical as the Roman Patricians were— 
levelling only down to themselves; and murdering any one who 
would thwart their system of “liberty.” 

Lord Byron’s moral and social principles were also the result of 
his scornful nature; and they were based upon selfishness ; hence 
the objection to them. However, then, we may allow for defects in 
his conformation, and mistakes in his early bringing-up, we are 
not on that account precluded from protesting against his trampling 
on those feelings, which, if once blunted or case-hardened, would 
annihilate the loveliest and the tenderest ties of the social system. 
I do not feel to have depreciated Lord Byron’s genius ; I would give 
it “the honour due ;” and I should be both a fool and dishonest to 
do otherwise: but my protest is against the tendency of the intel- 
lectual power exerted, and the constant betrayal of selfishness in his 
writings. I recognise and admire a hundred passages in his poems 
of intense brilliancy—‘“ dark with excessive bright”—casting all 
around them into shadow: nevertheless, it is the calm and steady 
effulgence of the Great Ones that will go on streaming its glory upon 
and cherishing the verdure of everlasting beauty and _ loveliness 
through all nations and people yet unborn. 

I do not quote from the Satires of Lord Byron, for obvious 
reasons—they are so modern and so familiar. His greatest work, 
however, both as a composition and a satire, is decidedly the “‘ Don 
Juan ;” and there are few productions in the language—of the same 
class—that can at all compare with the “Vision of Judgment.” 
There are passages in it of ridicule and contempt, without ill-nature, 
accompanied with strokes of sublimity that, I think, Pope never 
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reached. One of the most formidable of his personal attacks, in 
satire, was that which he made upon George IV., when he was 
Prince Regent, upon the occasion of his having been present at the 
opening of the coffins of Henry VIII. and Charles I. at Windsor. 
If I mistake not, their first appearance in print was in the Galignani 
edition of “ Byron’s Poetical Works.” These are they :— 

Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties, 

By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies. 

Between them stands another sceptred thing ; 

It moves, it reigns, in all but name, a king. 

Charles to his people, Henry to his wife ; 

In him the double tyrant starts to life. 

What now shall tombs avail, since these disgorge, 

The blood and dust of both to mould a George. 


Two eminent names—nay, indeed, three—contemporary with the 
great Twickenham poet, claim to be included in the list of English 
satirists. These are, Dr. Young, Gay, and Hogarth. The first, the 
eminent author of the “ Night Thoughts,” should, perhaps, scarcely 
be distinguished as a satirist; and yet his “Love of Fame, the 
Universal Passion,” is a deservedly lauded work. The whole poem 
is comprised in a series of seven satires. Swift’s opinion of them 
was that “they should have been more angry, or more merry,” and 
this appears to be a just criticism. But Young was too good- 
tempered to be a thorough flagellator of vice or folly, and he had 
not the practical knowledge of mankind to penetrate the recesses 
and motives of mind and action. Nevertheless, “‘The Universal 
Passion” is a very masterly work. It is a string of forcible epigrams, 
and Young was eminent as an extempore epigrammatist ; moreover, 
the characters in the poem are well chosen, and they are displayed 
with a discerning and accurate pencil. His is the well-known and 
witty aphorism upon the commentators of Shakespeare :— 


The commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 


In the “ Wits’ Club” it was the custom for a new member, upon 
being summoned, to write an extempore epigram. Young, having 
found that a pencil he had asked for belonged to Lord Chesterfield, 


wrote :— 
Accept a miracle : instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ. 


A remarkable instance of Young’s extempore power is related: of 
his walking with two ladies in their garden—one his future wife. 
Upon being informed that a person had called, wishing to see him, 
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he refused to go, being engaged. ‘The ladies, however, insisting on 
his compliance with the summons, seized him and hurried him for- 
ward. When they arrived at the gate, he turned and made this 
farewell appeal :— 

Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 

By undisputed order sent from Heaven. 

Like him I go, and still to go am loth; 

Like him I go, since angels drove us both. 

His fate was hard, but mine is more unkind : 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 


Although, however, Dr. Young could write admirable epigrams 
upon the world and worldlings, he himself (in the technical sense) 
was not “a man of the world.” The young gentlemen of the 
present day would assuredly have pronounced him “slow,” and the 
“ Artful Dodgers” of literature have decided that he was “jolly 
green.” Pope said of him that he “had much of a sublime genius, 
but that he wanted common sense ;” and at college he passed for 
‘a foolish youth, and was the sport of peers and poets.” Was the 
author of “Night Thoughts” and the tragedy of “ The Revenge” 
ever a “ foolish youth ”? 

If Gay had given to the world no other work than his collection of 
“Fables,” he would have achieved for his genius a great and lasting 
fame. These beautiful little poems labour under the disadvantage 
of being associated with our early reading-days, and are therefore 
considered as “lessons for children ;’ whereas, of a surety, no com- 
positions, of their standard, contain more concise, clear, and practical 
wisdom. ‘They are very far in advance of the understandings and 
judgments to which they are commonly presented; for, indeed, 
a good fable is an invention of high and rare achievement, as any 
one may prove who will set about to compose one. 

Gay’s greatest work, however, is the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,” certainly 
one of the keenest satires upon the vices in social life that we have 
in the language. The opinion and taste of the present age are not 
favourable to its representation on the stage, by reason of its improper 
diction ; and even the modern acting copy contains scarcely more 
than half of the original dialogue and collection of the songs. Its 
revival, therefore, recurs at longer intervals; and the probability is, 
that we shall live to see it consigned altogether to the shelves of the 
libraries. Opinions and manners and customs change: for all the 
contents of the original quarto edition of the opera (which would 
not be tolerated now in public) were listened to by our great- 
grandmothers with the liveliest interest and even enthusiasm ; and 
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our grandmothers certainly were quite as moral people as ourselves : 
when it was the fashion to ornament the ladies’ fans and drawing- 
room screens with the songs and the words. Opinions do indeed 
change. I am no champion of indecorum ; but I am well convinced 
that the out-speaking of Gay is infinitely preferable to the sneaking 
insinuations—“ letting I dare not wait upon I would ”—and insidious 
blandishment of some writings of our own day that might be cited. 

Gay’s original intention was not so much to write a satire, asa 
“Newgate Pastoral.” In his after-design he proceeded to show the 
higher circles that their vices are the same as those of the inferior 
grade ; only, these are low and squalid. The vice of Saffron Hill 
and the vice of the square is the same vice; only the one is 
varnished, and the other is plain. Gingerbread gilt, and gingerbread 
plain, is still gingerbread. As King Lear says :—“ Robes and furr’d 
gowns hide all.” That the wit in this dramatic satire is of the 
raciest quality is not to be questioned. What caustic in the stanza, 
uttered by Peachum, the informer ! 


The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer be-knaves the divine ; 

And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine. 


And how keen the illustration of the aphorism that the cobwebs of 
the law will catch only the small flies, as appears in that song of 
Macheath’s :— 
Since laws were made for every degree, 
To cure vice in others as well as in me; 
I wonder we ha’n’t better company 
Upon Tyburn tree. 
But gold from law can take out the sting; 
And if rich rogues, like us were to swing, 
’Twould thin the land such members to string 
Upon Tyburn tree. 


But perhaps the finest sarcasm in the whole piece is directed against 
the hypocrisy of your conformers with creeds and dogmas, while 
they lie seething in the very stew-pan of licentiousness. One of 
Macheath’s ladies observes :—‘‘ Madam, I once lived with a Jew; 
and, dating their religion, they are a very good sort of people.” 

Of all the wits of his age, no one-appears to have been blessed with 
more enviable qualities, both of head and heart, than John Gay ; the 
lively, the gentle, the confiding, the sincere. The plaything and the 
pet of the Literary Club ; the trusted of all ; and the beloved of all— 
whose esteem was worth owning: the poet of sweet nature; the 
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satirist without envy or unkindness: the humourist, the playfellow. 
I do not find that he had through life an active enemy ; and in death 
his memory lies embalmed in odorous recollections and grateful 
associations. Who does not think of his genius with tenderness, 
and cherish a sort of filial love for the man, when remembering 
“The Hare and many Friends,” and the ballad of “ Black-ey’d 
Susan ”? and it is somewhat in the bead-roll of fame to have written 
one wise fable and one beautiful ballad. P 

I include the great name of Hogarth among our satirists, upon the 
strength of Charles Lamb’s text, in his perfectly admirable essay upon 
the genius of that extraordinary artist : ‘‘ His graphic representations 
(Lamb says) are indeed Jdooks ; they have the teeming, fruitful, sug- 
gestive meaning of words. Other pictures we look at—his prints we 
read.” I would say, not so much—certainly not more—is Hogarth 
the artist, the penciller of the ludicrous, the incongruous, and the 
buffoonery in life’s scene, as he is of the serious, the pathetic, and 
even the terrible. Lamb has, with fine critical tact, traced a parallel 
between the “ Rake’s Progress” and the “Timon of Athens” of 
Shakespeare. And if we read any of the painter’s scenes of a life, 
we shal! find as many incidents brought together, as many deep feel- 
ings expressed, and as many thoughts indicated and suggested, as in 
a first-rate drama or novel. His by-plays, his asides, his sttbordinate 
points, display almost as much genius as the broad action of his lead- 
ing characters. As, for instance, in the last scene of the “ Harlot’s 
Progress,” amid the exhibition of shocking insensibility in the faces 
of the wretches assembled round the coffin of the poor dead outcast, 
that figure of the little boy, dressed in a mourning cloak and funeral 
weepers, who is to make one in the procession, calmly winding up 
his peg-top ; as Lamb says, “The only thing in that assembly not a 
hypocrite.” 

Again, for a satirical incident, that one often noticed in the 
marriage scene in the “ Rake’s Progress,” of the church poor-box, 
with a spider’s web over the lid; and the Commandments over the 
communion-table, cracked across. 

In the settlement scene of the “ Marriage 4 la mode,” the bride 
abstractedly drawing her handkerchief to-and-fro through her ring : it 
is evident from her manner that the mystic symbol of union may as 
well be there as on her finger, or anywhere else. The morning after 
the masquerade ; the candles in the ante-room, with long wicks, 
swaled down to the sockets ; and the footman yawning his head half 
off; and the steward going out, shrugging his shoulders, with ev 
receipt upon the file. ‘These three great histories. (with that of the 
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“Idle and Industrious Apprentice”), for they are “ great”—great in 
invention, great in design, great in execution, and great in detail, in 
wit, humour, satire, pathos, and horror; these elaborate series of so 
many lives, are like pictorial telegraphs, biographies in hieroglyphic ; 
whole years are suddenly condensed, like events in a dream, that 
would occupy hours to narrate, but have passed over the mental 
retina in a few seconds. It may appear an extravagant confession, 
but I never recur to these high productions without coming to the 
conclusion that, after the great poets of our nation, I think I should 
wish to have been Hogarth; first, for his genius ; and then for the 
profound moral lessons he has read to his fellow-men. 

Contemporary with Hogarth was the severe and strong-headed 
Churchill, a poet and satirist who was held in no light estimation in 
his own day. He was a sort of literary prize-fighter, who, in the 
slang of the “ring,” would be called a “slasher.” Almost the whole 
of Churchill’s poems were of temporary interest, and were written for 
an immediate purpose ; consequently, they are now rarely referred to, 
and then only to illustrate some political “set-to” of the day, or 
personal squabble ; for in his politics Churchill was a Democrat, and 
constituted himself Wilkes’s laureate and champion; and terribly 
would he “punish” any one who should attack his pet patriot. 
Hogarth caricatured them both, and Churchill dismally mauled poor 
Hogarth. His Epistle to the artist may be ranked among the 
best of his compositions for its strength and care in the writing ; and 
it is not less creditable to the author, on account of the just tribute 
he pays to the genius of his opponent, at the time that he is merci- 
lessly satirising his envy and vanity. It was said that this poem 
broke Hogarth’s heart—a result quite as probable as that Hogarth’s 
caricature broke Churchill’s head. Men conscious of their power are 
not so quenched. It was justly said by Dr. Johnson that “no man 
was ever written down but by himself.” 

Churchill took Dryden for his model, both in language and versifi- 
cation ; and in both qualities he, at times, rises almost to the level of 
his master. His two strongest poems are “ The Rosciad” and the 
one entitled “Night.” They contain many remarkably vigorous 
lines, some of which have even passed into currency. The following 
passage, which is a celebrated one, is worthy of the wit and classic 
severity of Dryden :— 

Which keeps this maxim ever in her view, 

‘What’s basely done, should be done safely too: 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 

Which, dead to shame and every nicer sense, 

Ne’er blush’d ; unless, when spreading vice’s snares, 
She blunder’d on some virtue unawares. 
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The idea of a vicious person blushing upon detecting himself in the 
inadvertent commission of a virtuous act is an original and genuine 
stroke of satire. 

In his intellectual character, Churchill was coarse, robust, and un- 
compromising ; and his moral character was a strong reflection of the 
intellectual. The elements of both were to be respected ; but both 
were tarnished and spoiled by the roystering and disreputable life that 
he led. He was a fair, if not a generous enemy ; and he was a liberal 
friend ; for when Lloyd, his companion, was in prison, and deserted 
by those who ought to have helped him, Churchill allowed him a 
weekly stipend from his own income, which was both strait and 
casual. 

The last English satirist to be summoned is the highly popular— 
in his own day—Dr. Walcott, better known under the assumed cogno- 
men of Peter Pindar. It has been said that Master Peter was the first 
Satirist who irreverently dared to cite Royalty to the bar of personal 
ridicule ; and, if report speak true, the majesty of King George III. 
supplied ample grounds to “show cause why a rule gro risu should 
not be applied for and granted against that very self-willed and 
entertaining gentleman.” Moreover, it is added, that no single indi- 
vidual had a greater share in breaking through that time-honoured 
barrier, “the divinity that doth hedge a king,” than Professor Peter. 
But Peter had no malice—he had only impudence in his wit ; and 
there is little doubt that, had the person or the institution of the 
Sovereign been in danger, Peter would have proved himself as loyal a 
subject, and as thorough-going a partisan, as any “ Bible-Crown-and- 
Constitution,” and “ Last-guinea-and-life-and-fortune man,” that ever 
jobbed a contract from the Victualling Office: and this opinion of 
him is justified by the moral and the spirit displayed in his fable of 
“The Magpie and the Robin,” one of the very best poems he ever 
wrote. It is a keen satire upon the French philosophers and their 
first Revolution ; and is the last of a series of “ Odes to Tom Paine.” 

Upon recurring, for the present purpose, to these literary squibs 
and crackers, which—be it revealed—some seventy years ago con- 
vulsed me with laughter, I was not a little surprised to find how large 
a portion of what I then thought to be extraordinary wit and humour 
now appeared to border on the “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” The 
wit is frequently spun out, and the humour vulgar, and sometimes 
unfeeling. But what is worse than all, the poet is so thin-skinned an 
egoist that he is constantly on the watch lest one of his clever sayings 
should “ miss fire” with the reader; every word, therefore, of satiric 
import, every emphasis even, is printed in italics ; and those which he 
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considers his most formidable hits are distended into Roman 
capitals! Nevertheless, friend Peter was a man of real and con- 
siderable talent, if he was not a genius. He had a correct eye, anda 
nice feeling for art, which he proved by his criticisms upon the works 
of the Royal Academicians ; he had a just appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, both in painting and in literature ; and his sense of and power in 
describing were both uncommonly acute. His style, however, is 
shambling and diffuse, and the major part of his most felicitous points 
in his stories and fables are frittered away by expletives and digres- 
sions ; and these are fatal to the “ cut-and-thrust” manner of true wit 
and humour. Shakespeare, who is always ready with an axiom, when 
wanted, tells us that “ Brevity is the soul of wit, and tediousness the 
limbs and outward flourishes.” 

After his great heroic poem, with its title (never breathed in ears 
polite), from the vulgarest of vulgar insects, Peter’s most humorous 
compositions are, “ The King’s Visit to Whitbread’s Brewhouse,” 
“The Royal Visit to Weymouth,” the story of “ The Pilgrims and 
the Peas,” ‘“‘The Soldier who stole the Virgin Mary’s Ear-ring,” 
“The Bumpkin and the Razor Seller,” and “ Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Emperor of Morocco ;” and this last, for its broad caricature, is 
as good as a scene in Smollett. It is difficult to select an entire 
poem for an illustration of broad humour from this author, on account 
of his free use of oaths and expressions not of the purest complexion. 
The cursing and swearing in the fable have withheld me from quoting 
his “‘ Magpie and the Robin,” which, in every other respect, is both 
witty and beautiful. The “ King’s Visit to Whitbread’s Brewhouse ” 
is funny and saucy, which are perhaps the only terms for it. A 
few lines of it are as good as a feast; such passages, for instanee, 
as His Majesty, with his opera-glass, peeping into the pumps, 
examining with wondrous care each matter that brought up 


water :— — 
ate Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 


A chattering bird we often meet ; 

A bird for curiosity well known, 
With head awry and cunning eye, 
Peep knowingly into a marrow-bone. 


Then, for His Majesty’s thousand-and-one questions :— 
What’s this? Hey, hey, What’s that? What’s this? What's that ? 


So quick the words, too, when he deign’d to speak, 
As if each syllable would break its neck. 


With the brewer’s desperate ejaculation [Aside] at the clattering 


torrent :-— Now, may I be curst, 
If I know which to answer first. 
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His Majesty, however, cares not to have his questions solved—it 
was sufficient to put them. Then for the Royal minutes of all he 
had observed :— 

Now Majesty, alive to knowledge, took 

A very pretty memorandum book, 

With gilded leaves of ass’s skin so white, 

And in it legibly began to write :— 

Mem :—A charming place beneath the grates 

For roasting chestnuts and potates. 

Mem :—’Tis hops that give the bitterness to beer ; 
Hops grow in Kent, says Whitbread, or elsewhere. 
Quere :—Is there no cheaper stuff? Where doth it dwell ? 
Would not horse-aloes bitter it as well ? 

Mem :—To try it soon on our small beer, 

*T will save us several pounds a year. 

Mem :—To remember to forget to ask 

Old Whitbread to my house one day. 

Mem :—Not to forget of beer the cask, 

The brewer offer’d me away. 

To Whitbread now deign’d Majesty to say: 

«« Whitbread, are all your horses fond of hay ?” 
“‘Yes; and please your Majesty,” in humble notes, 
The brewer answer’d, “also, sir, of oats. 

Another thing, my horses, too, maintains, 

And that, an’t please your Majesty, are grains.” 

*« Grains, grains,” said Majesty, “to fill their crops ? 
Grains, grains, that comes from hops—yes, hops, hops, hops ?” 
Here was the King, like hounds sometimes, at fault. 
«« Sire,” cried the humble brewer, give me leave 
Your Majesty to undeceive. 

Grains, Sire, are never made from hops, but malt.” 
“‘ True,” said the cautious Monarch, with a smile, 
“<From malt, malt, malt—I meant malt all the while.” 
“Yes,” with the sweetest brow, rejoin’d the brewer ; 
«« An’t please your Majesty, you did, I’m sure.” 
“Yes,” answered Majesty, with quick reply, 

«I did, I did, I did; I, I, I, I.” 

Now this was wise in Whitbread ; here we find 

A very pretty knowledge of mankind. 

As monarchs never must be in the wrong, 

*T was really a bright thought in Whitbread’s tongue 
To tell a little fib, or some such thing, 

To save the sinking credit of a king. 

Some brewers, in a rage for information, 

Had on the folly dwelt, to seem d——d clever: 
Now, what had been the consequence? Too plain! 
The man had cut his consequence in twain ; 

The King had hated the wise fool for ever. 


But enough—enough of this: I will therefore conclude in a 
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dozen words from Lord Bacon, upon the satirical faculty ; there 
being little probability of expressing myself more to the purpose ; he 
says: “There be some that think their wits have been asleep, except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That isa 
vein that should be bridled. And generally men ought to find the 
difference between saltness and bitterness. Certainly he that hath a 
satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need to 
be afraid of others’ memory.” 





A RIDE TO THE BALBOA SEAS. 


HAKE hands! kiss hands in haste to the sea, 
Where the sun comes in, and mount with me 
The matchless steed of the strong New World, 

© As he champs and chafes with a strength untold, 
And away, to the West, where the waves are curled, 
And kiss white palms to the capes of gold. 
A girth of brass and a breast of steel, 
A breath of fire and a flaming mane, 
An iron hoof and a steel-clad heel, 
A Mexican bit and a massive chain 
Well tried and wrought in an iron rein ; 
And away ! away! with a shout and yell 
That had stricken a legion of old with fear, 
That had started the dead in their graves while ere, 
And started the damned in Hades as well. 


Stand up ! stand out ! where the wind comes in, 
And the wealth of the seas pours over you, 

As its health floods up to the face like wine, 

And a breath blows up from the Delaware 

And the Susquehanna. We feel the might - 

Of armies in us, and blood leaps through 

The frame with a fresh and keen delight 

As the Alleghenies have kissed the hair, 

With a kiss blown far through the rush and din, 
By the chestnut burs and through boughs of pine. 


O! seas in a land, O! lakes of mine, 

By the love I bear and the songs I bring 

Be glad with me ; lift your waves and sing 

A song in the reeds that surround your isles ; 
A song of joy for this sun that smiles, 

For this land I love and this age and sign ; 
For the peace that is and the perils pass’d ; 
For the hope that is and the rest at last. 
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O heart of the world’s heart. West! my West! 
Look up! look out! There are fields of kine, 
There are clover fields, that are red as wine ; 

And a world of kine in the fields take rest, 

And ruminate in the shade of trees 

That are white with blossoms or brown with bees ; 
There are emerald seas of corn and cane ; 

There are cotton fields like a foamy main, 

To the far-off South where the sun was born, 
Where the fair have birth and the loves new morn ; 
There are isles of oak and a harvest plain, 

Where brown men bend to the bending grain, 
There are temples of God and towns new born, 
And beautiful homes of beautiful brides ; 

And the hearts of oak and the hands of horn, 
Have fashioned them all and a world besides . . 

. . . A yell like the yell of the Iroquois, 

And out of Eden, and of Illinois. 


A rush of rivers and a brush of trees, 

And a breath blown far from Mexican seas, 

And over the great heart-vein of earth 

. . . . By the South-Sun-land of the Cherokee, 
By the scalp-lodge of the tall Pawnee, 

And up La Platte. What a weary dearth 

Of the homes of men! What a wild delight 

Of space! of room! What a sense of seas, 
Where the seas are not! What a salt-like breeze ! 
What dust and taste of quick alkali! 

. ... Then hills! green, brown, then black like night, 
All fierce and defiant against the sky. 


At last! at last ! O steed new-born, 

Born strong of the will of the strong New World 

We shoot to the summit, with the shafts of morn, 

Of the mounts of Thunder,* where the clouds are curled 
Below in a splendour of the sun-clad seas ; 

And a kiss of welcome on the warm west breeze 

Blows up with a smell of the fragrant pine, 

And a faint sweet fragrance from the far-off seas 





* The telegraph poles along the summit of the Rocky Mountains, with scarce 
an exception, are splintered and torn by lightning. 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. 34 
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Comes in through the gates of the great South Pass. 
The hare leaps low in the storm-bent grass, 

The mountain ram from his cliff looks back, 

And the brown deer hies to the Tamarack ; 

And afar to the South with a sound of the main, 
Roll buffalo herds from the peaks to the plain. 

. . . . Weare over the summit and on again, 
And down like the sea dove the billow enshrouds, 
And down like the swallow that dips to the sea, 
We dart and we dash, and we quiver and we 

Are blowing to heaven white billows of clouds. 


Thou “ City of Saints!” O! antique men, 
And men of the Desert as the men of old! 
Stand up! be glad! When the truths are told, 
When Time has uttered his truths, and when 
His hand has lifted the things to fame 

From the mass of things to be known no more ; 
When creeds have perished and have passed away, 
Opinions that lorded their little day, 

A monument set in the desert sand, 

A pyramid reared on an island shore, 

And their architects shall have place and name. 


O! sea land lost! O! desolate land, 

Made brown with grain, and made green with bay ; 
Let mock who will, gainsay it who may, 

No little thing has it been to rear 

A resting-place in the desert here, 

For Fathers bound to a farther land ; 

No little thing with a foe at hand 

That has known no peace, save with these strong men, 
And a peace unbroken with the blameless Penn. 
Let the wise be just, let the brave forbear, 

Forgive their follies, nor forget their care. 


The Humboldt desert and the digger land, 
And the seas of sage and of arid sand, 

That stretch away till the strained eye wearies, 
Are far in the rear, and the grand Sierras 

Are under our feet, and the heart beats high, 
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And the blood comes quick, but the lips are still 
With awe and wonder, and all the will 
Is bowed with the grandeur that frets the sky. 


A flash of lakes through the fragrant trees, 

A song of birds and a sound of bees 

Above in the boughs of the sugar pine; * 
The pick-axe stroke in the placer mine, 

And the boom of blasts in the gold-ribb’d hills, 
The grizzly’s growl in the gorge below, 

Are dying away, and the sound of rills 

From a far-off shimmering crest of snow, 

A yellow stream and a cabin smoke, 

And brown bent hills and the shepherd’s call, 
And hills of vine and of fruits, and all 

The sweets of Eden are here, and we 

Look out and afar to a limitless sea. 


We have lived an age in a half-moon-wane ! 

We have seen a world! We have chased the sun 
From sea to sea; but the task is done, 

And we descend to the great white main ; 

To the King of Seas, and with temples bare, 

And a tropic breath on the brow and hair, 

All hushed with wonder, and apart, the knees 

Go down in worship, on the golden sands ; 

The face is seaward, and with folded hands 

We gaze on the beautiful Balboa Seas. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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IV.—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


RITER, statesman, courtier, Jew, Benjamin Disrael! 

was no less illustrious than his great rival, Gladstone. 

The rabble of Disraeli’s day said distinction and 

honour could only be obtained through favouritism 

in high places. Disraeli was a standing contradiction to this excuse of 
the Indolent and the Stupid. Genius and Industry conquer the sternest 
difficulties. Of an alien race, Disraeli commenced life as a writer 
for the press, and ended it as Chief Consul of the Empire. He can, 
however, hardly be said to have been a popular man in the classic 
sense. The rich lords who boasted of long pedigrees disliked to see 
almost Imperial power in the hands of a man who had no ancestors 
in the English interpretation of the word, though his forefathers were 
the Apostles of the God whom the Christians worshipped. Taunted 
by a rival author with his humble origin, he is said to have 
made a reply which was printed in a “Book of Genius” as an 
example of eloquence. “Sir,” said the young statesman, pointing 
to the East, “yonder in the setting sun of civilisation lies a yet 
breathing and existing city, which Assyrian monarchs besieged in 
the days when England was an island of monkeys [See Darwin], a city 
which Pharaoh’s chariots encompassed, a city which has fought against 
the attacks of Czsars themselves, a city for which Saladin and Coeur 
de Lion, the Desert and Christendom, Asia and Europe, struggled in 
vain—a city which Mahomet sighed to rule, and over which the creator 
alike of Assyrian kings and Egyptian Pharaohs and Roman Cesars, 
the framer alike of the Desert and of Christendom, poured forth the 
full effusion of His divinely human sorrow. In that glorious city of 
saints and warriors, my ancestors first saw the light. Match this 
pedigree with your greatest English peers! Why, the most humble 
branch of that house which condescended to become Mussulman 
bore the standard of the Prophet and governed the Maronites, the 
Mahometans, the Auzareys, and the Druses. The most humble, did I 
say? Let me count my own branch the humblest; and I will leave 
you, sir, to paint the honour and glory of wielding legislative power in 
the freest, the most powerful, the grandest nation of modern times— 





* The New Zealander’s Lempritre. 
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a nation chosen of God to be one of the happiest resting-places of 
His ancient people, a nation whose traditions in those future ages 
when the New Zealander sits upon the broken arches of London 
Bridge and surveys the ruins of St. Paul’s, shall fill the souls of 
heaven’s most perfect children with wonder, admiration, and awe.” 

The “gentlemen of the press,” to which profession Disraeli 
originally belonged, were jealous of his success, and took opportunities 
to attack him in odes and essays and other forms of composition. 
It was a common thing in the English world of letters for the 
unsuccessful to attack the prosperous, though some notable exceptions 
to this unhappy rule could be mentioned. But Disraelirose superior 
to envy, hatred, and malice. He commenced life, having fixed up 
for himself the highest standard of ambitious Hope, and he reached 
his own ideal of fame and power. He predicted his own success 
in a famous menace to the Senate, and also ina series of mystic 
books which he wrote at various periods of his career. 

As Gladstone changed his political opinions from Tory to Radical, 
so did Disraeli change his from Radical to Tory. Destiny decreed 
that they should be chiefs of opposing powers. Disraeli was a fierce 
disciplinarian. When the first great captain, Sir Robert Peel, 
deserted his army, Disraeli challenged him to the combat, and slew 
him in the presence of the senators and warriors of both the great 
Parties in the State. In later times he was bitterly upbraided by his 
enemies for this deed of arms, though Zealandi believes that no man 
more sincerely lamented the death of Sir Robert than did Benjamin 
Disraeli. But the Tories and Radicals hated each other so deeply 
that it was impossible for them to be just to each other’s virtues, 
though there were splendid examples of true nobility on both sides. 

The first time Disraeli essayed to deliver an oration in the grand 
saloon of the Senate House, the men of St. Stephen’s would not 
listen to him. They laughed at his metaphors, and sneered at the 
oratorical glitter of his sentences. Drawing a dagger from his breast, 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Proud Senators of St. Stephen’s, the time draws nigh 
when Benjamin Disraeli shall speak daggers to your coward hearts.” 
The assembly rose and thrust him into the street. He raised an 
army of civic supporters at a place called Maidstone ; from thence he 
marched to Shrewsbury, where his followers were so numerous that 
the Senate was compelled to reopen its doors to him. Henceforth 
he commenced to study politics and politicians as a science, master- 
ing the rules of the Senate both in theory and in practice; and his 
enemies even lived to admit that he had no equal as a tactician ; 
while his knowledge of the peculiar instincts and passions of the 
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House of Parliament as a body almost amounted to inspiration. He 
read men as he read books. He knew them thoroughly. Only one 
of his works has come down to us. It is called “ Venetia.” Two of 
his orations are preserved in the “King’s Museum.” The most 
remarkable of these is a defence of the Queen; for in those days 
the eldest child, male or female, of a monarch reigned at his death, 
and Victoria was the most illustrious and the best beloved of all the 
English monarchs. During the latter part of her reign the Radicals 
and Republicans had obtained so much power that they openly 
reviled Her Sacred Majesty, and demanded a share of her private 
estates. The Queen was, nevertheless, beloved by the majority of 
her subjects, and had it not been for the romantic and strained views 
of Liberty current among all classes, her revilers would have been 
hanged for an offence known in the Statute books as “treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,” a phrase taken from Shakespeare, the Poet of 
All Time. Disraeli was married to a lady of rank, to whose devotion 
he attributed half his greatness, and his ripe old age. It is strange 
that a people of so much genius and wisdom should have held their 
legislative meetings at night, while their families were asleep. Some 
of the Senators are said to have shortened their lives in this way. 
The noble wife of Disraeli always remained in her boudoir, or private 
sitting-room, until her lord returned in the middle of the night, or at 
cock-crow in the morning, when she regaled him with a pungent and 
pleasant drink called coffee, and soothed his fevered mind by cheer- 
ing words and classic maxims. She was called “The Lady Beacons- 
field,” and her life was an example of wifely duty and womanly grace 
to all the land of Britain. 


V.—DAaRWIN. 


A philosopher who but for his great intellectual power and noble 
birth would have been exhibited in a show with other “curious freaks 
of nature.” He was born with a tail. This was only discovered 
after he had written several books to prove that men were originally 
monkeys. Encumbered with this extraordinary posterior appendage, 
Darwin was anxious to make the world believe that everybody else 
had once worn tails. It was like a revival of a certain fable in which 
a monkey went into the society of man and had his tail removed 
that he might not be singular among his new friends. On returning 
to his own land he tried to persuade all his monkey brothers to cut 
their tails off, and his philosophical treatises were so wise and logical 
that half the monkey nation underwent the operation of their travelled 
brother. Zealandi relates the fable in his book on “Myths.” Darwin’s 
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theory was a curious mixture of humour and wisdom. He traced 
the origin of the human race from fishes. When lecturing at institu- 
tions upon this subject he was in the habit of spreading out his left 
hand and counting the phases of man’s development on his fingers 
thus, “Fish, tadpole, frog, monkey—man!” His disciples liked 
nothing better than this lucid exposition of their views; while 
unbelievers laughed at it and said “it was as good as a play,” a 
common expression signifying a sort of idiotic pleasure. Grossmith, 
a learned preacher of the day, made this finger philosophy of Darwin 
the subject of a lecture, which he delivered with great effect in 
various parts of the land. Darwin is said to have plotted the death 
of Grossmith, but the charge being discussed at the Court of Bow, 
the chief magistrate of the law [See Flowers] said the case was 
so trivial in all its details that he believed it was only got up for 
the purpose of advertising the books of Darwin and the lectures of 
Grossmith. He gave a case in point where a prima donna had 
charged her lover with attempted murder at that Court in order to 
attract persons to the theatre where she nightly burlesqued the whole 
business. The magistrate solemnly warned all persons concerned in 
these travesties of justice that in future he would imprison both 
plaintiffs and defendants in all cases of this nature. Mr. Darwin, 
thanking the Court, addressed the magistrate as his learned brother 
monkey, for which levity he is said to have been dragged into 
the police cells, where he would have perished but for the daughter 
of the headsman “ Hinko,” who secretly released him and put in his 
place a gorilla from the Zoo, an exhibition of Natural History. Some 
writers assert that Darwin for his philosophic impiety was turned into 
a monkey ; but it will easily be seen how they were led into this error. 
Darwin lived with the headsman’s daughter in a secluded valley for 
many years, during which time he contributed to the literature of 
England some of the most curiously learned books of that time. 


VI.—BIRMINGHAM. 


An ancient city of England, celebrated for its manufactures, and 
for the refined austerity of its citizens, who devoted their days to the 
fine arts, and their nights to the regeneration of their fellow-country- 
men. Birmingham exercised a large and wholesome influence upon 
the Government. The leaders of opinion there met in the Athenian 
Hall every week, for the purpose of explaining their tenets to the 
Queen, whom they addressed in letters and petitions. Her Majesty 
is said to have devoted many days to reading the signatures appended 
to these marvellous writings. The people of Birmingham never 
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locked the doors of their houses; the purity and honesty of the 
inhabitants passed into a proverb. Their liberality and generosity 
knew no bounds. Strangers who elected to live among them were 
received with open arms, and were never known to leave the town. 
Feasts of Onions, a sort of vegetable-flower, were held annually in 
the Ox Circle, an amphitheatre dedicated to Nelson, a hero. Visitors 
poured into the town from all parts of the Empire, and while other 
towns, on occasions of public festivals, too often exhibited scenes of 
riot and drunkenness, Birmingham presented one continual round of 
intellectual enjoyment. The very atmosphere had an elevating and 
refining tendency. People walked and moved to and fro with an 
easy grace which was never observable elsewhere. In the Ox Circle 
there were museums of art and antiquities, temples of the science of 
“‘Fistiana” (a pleasant pastime of the period), exhibitions of sculp- 
ture in the purest and most exquisite taste, and examples of the 
animal kingdom from all parts of the world. At these feasts delicate 
sweets and viands were sold in the streets, and the perfume of the 
onion filled the air with a fragrance that associated itself with the 
particular meats eaten upon the occasion so completely that the 
odour was taken as the sauce for tripe, steaks, cheese, and other 
dishes, which were served gratuitously to all comers by the Mayor 
and Councillors of the town, a Corporation of the highest intelligence 
known in provincial cities at that time. The Councillors were the 
fathers of the city ; rich men who gave their money away in charity, 
and for the erection of museums of art. They lived lives of personal 
self-denial. There were no poor people in Birmingham. The 
Radical and Republican League watched over the humbler inha- 
bitants of the place, taught them habits of cleanliness, gave them 
well-drained streets and well-ventilated cottages to live in, educated 
their children, instructed them in morality and religion, and in every 
way justified the ambition of the town in its desire to be the Dictator 
of Kings and Queens, and Consuls and Senates. Few names of 
leading citizens have come down to us. Among them is that of 
Jaffray, a journalist who wrote the history of “ Birmingham Parties,” 
a work mentioned by Quamtanki as a shrewd and learned book, with 
dashes of satire here and there of peculiar force and character. 
“‘ Dawson, orator and statesman,” is another name mentioned by 
Zealandi; also “ Lloyd, gentleman and banker;” “ Williams, a 
famous worker in iron ;” “Timms, antiquarian scholar ;’ “ Mason, 
pen-maker and philanthropist ;’ ‘Cornish, librarian ;’ “ John 
Bright, orator and friend of Queen Victoria.” The ruins of this 
ancient city are but few. They comprise Athenian Hall foundations, 
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remains of a gun factory, and some Anglo-Romish baths. These are 
preserved with religious care. Oatihetius, the metallurgical surveyor, 
is of opinion that the remains of the manufactories would have been 
more numerous but for the one barbarous practice of the time. He 
asserts that when any great and new manufacture was perfected, and 
received by all nations as the height of beauty and usefulness, the 
workers made a certain number of the new invention and then 
suffered themselves to be blown to pieces with gunpowder by the 
owners of the factory. Their martyrdom was celebrated in songs and 
hymns, and monuments were dedicated to their lasting fame. 
Zealandi, however, doubts Oatihetius’s theory of the explosions 
referred to in Jaffray’s book, which is preserved at Oxford.—Zza. 4, 
v. 9; Oatthet. 9, c. 7; Quam. 4, C. 32. 





THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


BOUT thirty years ago, when “doing” Frankfort under 
the guidance: of a cicerone, I recollect being taken to an 
exceedingly small and dirty street in the Fuden-Gasse, 

eq, or what might be called the s/ums of the town, and 
being assured that there dwelt the mother of the Rothschild race, and 
that no one dare to cleanse either the house or the adjoining 
synagogue from its primeval filth as long as the old lady lived, so 
wedded was she, like the rest of her tribe, to ancient customs and 
antiquarian dirt. 

In the middle of the last century that identical house bore the 
sign of a broad shield, with the inscription Zum Rothen Schild, “The 
Red Buckler,” where dwelt a poor Jew named Moses Amschel, whose 
son Meyer, the founder of the family wealth, was born there in 1743. 
The father had gradually, as is so frequently done in Scotland, assumed 
the name from the signpost which his house bore. Thus Moses 
Amschel von Rothen Schild, or “‘ Moses of the Red Shield,” like mine 
host of the Red Lion so common in all our provincial towns, became 
Moses Roth's schild, and hence by a very natural transition this was 
changed into the wide-world name of RoTHSCHILD. 

Meyer began life as an errand boy to his very poor father, who 
wished to make his son a Rabbi, as the ambitious cotter of Ireland 
hopes to see one of his kin a Maynooth priest. It was, however, 
ordered otherwise ; and Meyer’s first step in life was passing from 
the situation of errand boy in his paternal home to that of a small 
clerk in the house of Openheim, the banker of Hanover. And 
the cause of his great rise may be traced as follows :— 

In the year 1801 the Hanoverian General Von Estorff, a personal 
friend of William IX., Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, was consulted by 
the latter respecting a suitable person for the situation of banker to 
the Court. Von Estorff had observed Meyer Rothschild as the 
cleverest clerk of Openheim’s house, and proposed to introduce him 
to the Landgrave as one of the best financiers he had ever met. 
On being summoned to the palace one afternoon Rothschild found 
William and Von Estorff engaged at chess, the latter evidently getting 
the best of it. The Jew stood for a long time waiting patiently 
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behind the Landgrave’s chair, without a word having been spoken by 
any one; until at length William, turning abruptly to Rothschild, 
said, “‘Do you know anything of this game ?” 

“Yes, sir; and if your Highness will give me leave to suggest 
certain moves, I think you would win the game.” 

“ Out with it, then,” replied the Landgrave. And by following the 
clerk’s advice William won the game, which so pleased him that he 
at once promoted Rothschild to the office of Court banker. 

Five years later, when William had to fly from the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, which then overshadowed Germany (in striking contrast to 
the marvels of Sedan and Metz in the year 1870), he entrusted his 
wealth, which was very great, to the care of the diligent banker ; 
and the Landgrave’s confidence in him was such that he would take 
no note or acknowledgment from Rothschild of the large sums 
entrusted to his care. The banker, with commendable foresight, 
concealed several millions in hogshead casks of wine which were 
standing in his cellar ; and thus preserved the money from the rapa- 
cious hands of the French soldiery—who, like their successors the 
Prussians when invading France, were noted for their inability to dis- 
tinguish between the meum and the tuum—when Bonaparte took 
possession of Frankfort. 

Rothschild’s first great financial success was at the commencement 
of the Spanish contest in 1808, when his bank was the only firm 
which could efficiently assist the English Government in finding 
means for carrying on the war. With William’s sanction, Rothschild’s 
wine casks were made to disgorge their gold, and thus food for firing 
the cannon, to carry on the well-known metaphor of men being 
“‘ food for powder,” was found. 

Meyer Rothschild died in 1812, leaving by will the sum of 
£100,000 sterling to found a refuge for poor Jews of Frankfort ; 
and five sons—viz., Amschel of Frankfort, Solomon of Vienna, 
Nathan of London, Charles of Naples, and James of Paris—as 
the respective heads of great financial firms in those cities, to carry 
on the work which their father had so successfully begun. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes related of the sons, some of which I 
propose now to reproduce, in order not only to show that great wealth 
has its dark as well as its bright side—its penalties and its pains— 
but also to enforce the truth of the aphorism uttered by another Jew 
in olden times, viz., that too great a love of money is the root of all 
evil, and that godliness with contentment is great gain. 

It is related that when Charles Rothschild of Naples, speaking 
of his own children to his elder brother, called them “the young 
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Barons,” Amschel retorted sharply, “Pshaw; make them men of 
business. The title of Baron won’t gain them a kreutzer.” 

It was by carrying out this principle to the fullest extent that the 
Rothschild family may trace the origin of their colossal fortune ; and 
we have a remarkable instance of this in the conduct of the head of 
the London house at one of the most memorable periods in the 
history of Europe. Eager to gather the earliest information of events 
which he felt would settle its fate for many years to come, he did not 
shrink from the perils of the battle-field. On the morning of June 
18, 1815, Nathan Rothschild rode on a hired horse from Brussels in 
the train of the Duke of Wellington, and in the company of 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, Baron Vincent, General Alava, Baron Muffling, 
and several other distinguished personages. Nathan kept close beside 
the German Baron, eagerly inquiring as to the chances of the 
coming struggle. It was uncertain, and the fate of the English army 
and of the house of Rothschild hung in the balance together. 
During the whole of that memorable day Nathan stood on the crest 
of the hill near Hougoumont, and watched the progress of the 
great battle. At length “night and the Prussians” arrived, and 
Nathan saw that Waterloo was won and his house was saved. 

Without losing a moment Nathan spurred his horse and galloped 
off to Brussels. Here a carriage was ready to convey him to Ostend. 
At break of day on the roth of June Nathan Rothschild found 
himself at the coast opposite England, but separated from the Thames 
and the Stock Exchange by a furious sea, and waves dashing moun- 
tains high. In vain the Jew offered 800 francs to be carried across 
the Straits from Ostend to Deal or Dover. At last he rose to 2,000 
francs, and, the bargain was struck, a poor fisherman risking his life 
to gain £80 for his wife and children. ‘The frail bark which carried 
Cesar and his fortunes sped swiftly over the waves, a sudden change 
of wind to the east accelerating the progress to an unexpected degree. 
The sun was still on the horizon when Nathan Rothschild landed at 
Dover, and, without waiting a moment, he engaged the swiftest horses 
to carry him onward to the metropolis. There was gloom in Thread- 
needle Street, and gloom throughout England, but gloomier than any 
looked Nathan Rothschild when he appeared on the morning of the 
2oth of June, leaning against his usual pillar at the Stock Exchange. 
He whispered to a few of his most intimate friends that Blucher, with 
his 120,000 Prussians, had been defeated by Napoleon in the great 
battle of Ligny, fought during the 16th and 17th of June. Heaven 
alone knew what had become of the handful of men under Wellington! 
The dismal news spread like wildfire, and there was a tremendous 
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fall in the Funds. Nathan’s well-known public agents sold with the 
rest, more anxious than any to get rid of their stock ; but Nathan’s 
unknown agents bought every scrap of paper that was to be had, and 
did not cease buying until the evening of the following day. It was 
only on the afternoon of June 21 (nearly two days after the arrival of 
Nathan in England) that the news of the great battle and victory of 
Waterloo, and the complete overthrow of Napoleon, got known. 
Nathan, radiant with joy, was the first to inform his friends at the 
Stock Exchange of the happy event, spreading the news a quarter of 
an hour before it was given to the general public. Needless to say 
that the Funds rose faster than they had fallen, as soon as the official 
reports were published of the great battle of Waterloo, which enriched 
the house of Rothschild by about £ 1,000,000 sterling, and laid the 
foundation of a European power in the financial world for the 
descendants of Meyer Ben Moses Amschel, the poor banker’s clerk 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Another anecdote is recorded of this Nathan which will show the 
perils attached to the possession of such enormous wealth. On the 
occasion of his giving a grand banquet to a number of distinguished 
men, one of his guests observing the lavish display of wealth with 
which his table was groaning, made use of a very natural expression 
when exclaiming, “What a happy man, Baron, you must be!” 
“Happy man, did you say?” replied Rothschild. ‘ How is it pos- 
sible for any one to be happy on receiving such a missive as this 
just before sitting down to dinner?” And taking from his pocket a 
letter he showed his astonished guest its contents, which contained 
the modest request of a loan of £500, with the addition, “If you 
don’t send it at once I’ll blow your brains out !” 

Money-making was the one pursuit and sole enjoyment of Nathan’s 
life. When Louis Spohr, the great German musician, called on him 
in the summer of 1820 with a letter of introduction from his brother 
Amschel of Frankfort, he said to him, “I understand nothing of 
music. This”—patting his pocket, and rattling the loose coins 
therein—“ this is my music, which we understand on ’Change.” It 
was in the scramblings and fightings, the plots and tricks of money 
making, not at all in the spending, and not much in the hoarding of 
it, that his soul delighted. “I hope,” said a dinner companion on 
one occasion, ‘‘ I hope that your children are not too fond of money 
and business, to the exclusion of more important things. I am sure 
you would wot wish that.” “Iam sure I wou/d wish that,” replied 
Nathan ; “I wish them to give up mind and body, heart and soul 
to business. This is the way to be happy. It requires a deal of 
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caution to make a great fortune, and when you have got it, it requires 
ten times as much wit to keep it.” Hence when two eminent 
clergymen, who took a warm interest in the Jews, called upon him 
with a view to induce him to aid in their restoration to Palestine, 
as his great wealth, it was thought, might influence the Sultan, 
Nathan declined, upon the all potent plea that “ London was his 
Palestine, and that he could not further such an object in any way.” 

On another occasion a German Prince visiting London brought 
letters of credit to the house of Rothschild. He was shown into the 
private room of the famous counting-house in St. Swithin’s Lane, 
where Nathan sat absorbed with a heap of papers before him. The 
name being announced, Rothschild nodded, offered his visitor a 
chair, and then went on with the work before him. For this treat- 
ment the Prince, who expected that everything should give way to 
one of his rank and dignity, was not prepared. Standing a minute 
or two, he exclaimed, “‘ Did you not hear, sir, whoIam? I am 4 
repeating his titles at full length. ‘‘ Oh, very well,” exclaimed Nathan, 
with sly humour, “take two chairs then.” 

At another time two strangers were admitted into the same private 
room. ‘They were tall foreigners, with beards and moustaches, such 
as were unknown in the City before the beard mania set in so power- 
fully as it has done of late; and Nathan was frightened at their 
appearance. He put his own interpretation upon the excited move- 
ments with which they fumbled about in their pockets ; and before 
the expected pistols could be produced, he had thrown a great ledger 
in the direction of their heads, and brought in a bevy of clerks by 
his loud cries of “ Murder!” The strangers were pinioned, and then, 
after long questionings and explanations, it appeared that they were 
wealthy bankers from the Continent who, nervous in the presence of 
a banker so much more wealthy than themselves, had found some 
difficulty in producing the letters of introduction with which they 
were armed ! 

A terrible anecdote of another sort is recorded of Nathan’s son, 
the present head of the London house, and M.P. for the City. We 
all recollect the persistent way in which the electors returned him to 
Parliament for years before the Legislature threw open its doors to 
the long-despised Jew. At his first election, when on the hustings, 
he boasted that he stood there as the free choice of the people. “So 
stood Barabdas,” deliberately exclaimed a deep, stern voice from the 
crowd—a sarcasm which, for its cruel vindictiveness, perhaps stands 
without a parallel. 

The same intense spirit of money-making appears to have been 
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equally the mania of all’the Rothschilds. Of James, the youngest 
son of Meyer, and head of the Paris house, who once entertained 
Napoleon III. in such an imperial manner at his Chateau Ferritre, 
and who died in 1868 leaving, according to public rumour, the 
colossal fortune of £44,800,000, it is related, as a proof of the 
strength of the ruling passion within him, that, foreseeing his death 
would cause a great fall in the shares of the Lombard Company, of 
which he was the president and chief support, he speculated largely 
for the fall just before he died ; by which means the immense profits 
accruing therefrom went to the benefit of his heirs! 








LEAVES FROM THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A SMALL TERRIER. 





CHAPTER IV. 


PEOPLE NOT COMMONLY KNOWN. 


O those who realise a tale of life the better by contrast, 

I can offer it by giving the narrative of another dog. I 

was myself the more curious to hear it, because, judging 

our companion by his looks, we could not understand 

what accident could have brought him amongst us. We could not 

conceive that he was worth stealing. Who would own him—much 
more pay for him ? 

If I do not give his words so exactly as those of Tuftie, it will be 
because I have softened the coarseness of some of his language. I 
am sure he was not aware of his own deficiencies, or he would not 
have offended our ears with his vulgaridiom. There is this difference 
between meh and dogs: With dogs the mere adoption of the 
language of low life does not pass for wit or humour. It is only 
admitted as the proper costume of a character, and one means of 
conveying the impression of it. 


THE BULL-TERRIER’S HISTORY. 


If I were to say that many of my forefathers have shown good sport 
in baiting bears and drawing badgers I dare say I should not be far 
wrong. For I judge thata stiff cross of English bull-dog with English 
terrier has given me these stout limbs, powerful jaws, and good 
teeth, with pluck to use and appetite to match them. For these Iam 
much obliged to my ancestors ; and that is all I careabout them. My 
early breeding was among poachers, thieves, the hangers-on of a 
horse-dealer’s yard, and men of no particular calling, who live by 
their wives and their wits combined. Amongst them I did not learn 
to entertain any respect for Marquises. But I learnt with them to 
hold my tongue when I had got nothing to say, or no reason to say 
it. I don’t know when I barked last; it’s so long ago. Half a 
grumble of mine any time went further than all the blethering noise 
with which your Mr. Tufties are always filling the world. Nobody 
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ever kicked me away from a dog-fight, if I thought proper to be there. 
It was not often that I went in broad day-light through squares and 
fashionable streets. When business, however, has taken me to such 
places, while I have gone modestly along, interfering with nobody, 
with my tail drawn tightly between my legs, I have seena frizzy young 
puppy such as our noble friend here, airing his grandeur on the 
sunny side. “There,” says I to myself, “there goes an aristocrat. 
You think yourself a fine fellow; you think I am too dirty a dog to 
come within half a mile of you. Dear! dear! How easily I could 
topple you over ; and give you a roll or two in the gutter, and send 
you home screaming a deal the dirtier dog of the two. I’ve a mind 
to do it; only that some poor girl whose proper business is to brush 
her lady’s hair would have to demean herself by washing you.” 

I first learnt the business of life in the society of one or two dogs 
of great experience in the company we kept, Dark Dick and I. Dark 
Dick was my first employer. You may suppose he had some other 
name than Dick. I don’t. It is true he was hanged by the name of 
“Richard Rackstraw, aged twenty-nine.” But that was a name given 
to him by the police to please the justices who made out his commit- 
ment to gaol. The police were so obliging as to give their worships 
three or four names to choose from. The more they give, the better 
the justices are pleased. It looks as if the police know so much about 
the man. By the time a man has been in six or eight prisons he has 
got as many names as would set up a Bubble Company with Direc- 
tors. It’s my belief that Dick knew no more than you do who 
was his mother, or when he was born, or where. What should men 
like him want with a name? They do not buy estates, or sell them ; 
nobody leaves them a legacy ; they don’t insure their lives. A name 
that stuck to and followed such a man would be as inconvenient to 
him as the lamp in a glowworm’s tail 


That does but light the nightbird to its prey. 


An ingenious man can turn round upon his prosecutors and infer his 
innocence from the very fact of having a name and giving it truly. 
When the Lord Chief Justice invited Michael Barrett to state any 
reason why he should not be hanged, he accepted the invitation. 
He said that when he was apprehended at Glasgow on another 
charge, he gave the police his proper name. Now, was it likely he 
would have done this if he was conscious that he had just committed 
a crime in London? Argal: he was innocent. But Barrett was 
not a professional. He coarsely lit a barrel of gunpowder in the 


open street, and blew down the wall of Clerkenwell Prison. He was 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. 3B 
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not the man to get into a jeweller’s shop at two o’clock in the morning, 
and make no more noise about it than if he was getting into bed. It 
was a fine stroke, though he took nothing by it. It proved no more 
than that he was not in the profession. The man who has a lively 
recollection of having taken part in some burglary with violence 
would no more think of taking any notice when he heard his name 
spoken in promiscuous society than he would of waking a sleeping 
dog. Depend upon it that to sucha man the having a name is more 
certain to do him harm than likely ever to do him any good; if he 
has one he is always ready to change it, like a clergyman 
his living, whenever he can get a better. So, then, I say my first 
employer was hanged by the name of Richard Rackstraw; but I 
verily believe all the Rackstraws in England spoke the truth when 
they said that the man who was hanged at Coventry was no relation 
of theirs. I never heard him spoken of by his friends but as Dick— 
Dark Dick. With him it was my business to go out o’ nights, when 
he and his friends were on the look-out for mutton, poultry, or 
game. On such occasions it was my part to go a little ahead, to 
reconnoitre the fold, the farm-yard, or the copse, and see that there 
were no police about, or watchers or dogs, or indeed any one who 
ought not to be out at that time of night. My lord Marquis 
here thought it a fine thing to face a college fellow in broad daylight; 
but what was that to the chance of running in the dark against the 
legs of a fellow with a gun in his hand, who would put a double 
charge of buckshot through your body as soon as look. How I 
acquitted myself in this situation receives some testimony from what 
befell me after Dick left. On any large, well-preserved demesne it 
is felt from time to time to be necessary that there should be a general 
engagement between the poachers and the keepers. ‘The adjustment 
of the rights, interests, and duties of both sides is a matter of great 
delicacy. if the lives of men on either side were sacrificed to the 
pheasants and hares too frequently, public feeling would be irritated ; 
nothing would allay it but, on the part of lords and gentlemen, the 
surrender of the right to breed and preserve on their estates. In such 
a case keepers and poachers would suffer together. It is, therefore, 
necessary not to push their permanent conflict of interests too often 
to an extremity. In the district in which we then were, there had 
been no great “ affray” for some twenty or five-and-twenty years. The 
circumstances of the last, and the names of the men who suffered, were 
preserved only in the tenacious memories of old inhabitants. For two 
or three seasons there had been an uneasy feeling that the time was 
approaching when it would be necessary to prove that the mettle of 
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the sons was not inferior to that of their fathers, in order that both 
parties might preserve mutual respect. At last came the hour and the 
men. Neither side took the other by surprise. They went out to fight 
one November night ; and they fought—men and dogs. Many men 
were hurt; one keeper was killed. Dick distinguished himself. 
Pinned by a keeper’s dog, I made a diversion in his favour. Alas, 
ineffectually. He was taken, and, as I have said, was shortly after 
hanged. In the darkness and confusion I made good my retreat with 
our party. Iwas named in the reports of the trial. A popular novelist 
took meup. I awoke and found myself famous. Dick’s widow, if 
she was his widow, took advantage of it to part with me as Dick’s dog. 
The purchaser, a shrewd fellow of Birmingham connections, paid a 
handsome sum for me, and made a good investment of it. He had me 
photographed. My carte-de-visite was extensively sold in public- 
houses throughout the kingdom. My front face, mounted on pins, 
lockets, brooches, and charms, became the fashion of the day. You 
may well believe that my new proprietor was very proud of a 
connection so serviceable to his interest. -,.Waking or sleeping he 
was very unwilling to let me be out of his presence ; indeed, I do 
not think that he ever did; and for the most part we did the 
waking and sleeping by turns, for he was involved in some business 
so delicate that he could not well afford to let both eyes go to 
sleep at the same time. 

I am not going to profess that I had a strong personal attachment 
to my new employer and his interests. Far from it. I own that I fad 
such an affection for “‘ Dark Dick.” Not because he treated me very 
well; because he didn’t ; but I obeyed a stupid sort of instinct or 
tradition in our race and family, that it was a duty to be obedient 
and faithful, or, as it is said, /oya/ to a master; but under my new 
employer I learnt a sounder philosophy. Some of you think, 
no doubt, that by going to the universities you will learn systems of 
morality that are sure to lead you and all other dogs to the condition 
of their highest happiness. The more fools you. ‘They are all 
fancy theories—neither formed from the real experience of the world, 
nor fitted for it. 

If you really want to know what the world is, and what to make of 
it, you should take a walk through life, as I did, with Ishmael Blugg— 
such was my new employer’s name. With him spades were called 
spades, and everything was reckoned wrong and bad until he and his 
set had made it right. The great wonder was how a world where 
everything was so wrong could have produced one thing so right as 
Ishmael Blugg; or that a state of society where every part was 
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disorganised, should have spontaneously brought to birth and matured 
a small knot of men who had found each other out, and united to set 
everything indefeasibly to rights. What is the explanation of this appa- 
rent /usus nature? It is simple. Blugg—or, as he was called by 
his friends, Ish, or Ishy—had gone through an apprenticeship ; he had 
learned a trade ; he was “a tradesman ”—the proud name by which 
a beggar stops his fellow-man on the road, expecting that the dignity 
shall be recognised by the donation, benevolence, or royalty of a 
shilling at least. So Ish was a tradesman, a representative of the 
industrious classes. Accordingly, I never knew him to do a day’s 
work at any trade. Why should he? He was a representative; an 
office-bearer in the United Nutcracker-Makers’ Self-Defensive Asso- 
ciation—-or, as they familiarly called themselves, the “ United Nut- 
crackers.” Ishy’s friends were of like preparation and stamp, therefore 
they were now The People. On behalf of themselves, The People, 
they had digested their projects for perfecting social order ; the broad 
foundation of all was the grand principle that Everything shall be for 
Everybody. With a view to accomplish this result with justice, it 
should also be an elemental principle that Everybody shall work for 
Everybody. Nevertheless, the Rights of Conscience shall be re- 
spected. A conscientious objection to work at all shall be held to 
exempt a citizen from the general obligation. With a view to meet 
the case of such dissenters it is intended to reserve the tithes in every 
parish, which are now misappropriated to another purpose, to form a 
special fund for the maintenance of non-working citizens. Of them 
it shall only be required that they shall reside for at least nine months 
in the year in the parishes from which the tithes are raised. And it 
shall be required of them by life and conversation to inculcate upon 
their neighbours the duties of citizenship. It is considered that in 
this way the State will, on the whole, be amply compensated for the 
loss of these few persons’ contributions to the general fund of labour. 

It is obvious how, under such a policy, the standard of morality 
must be raised in the State. It cannot be said that crimes against 
property will be nipped in the bud. The plant will not find soil in 
which to throw its first root. But one kind of ‘heft will be possible ; 
that, namely, of setting up an exclusive property in anything. Yet 
The People will not show themselves lax in vindicating the distinction 
between Virtue and Vice. As no vice is more hateful than Pride, it 
will be sternly repressed. Woe be to the man against whom two 
witnesses—or one, if that one is sufficient—testify that he is proud. 
Capital punishment will be absolutely abolished, except in such cases 
as from time to time The People may determine; that is to say, 
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whenever it shall seem to them that a crime against themselves has 
been committed for which justice requires the summary punishment of 
death. In lieu of imprisonment, treadmill, crank, oakum-picking, 
and such like barbarisms and unserviceable modes of inflicting penal 
labour, Blugg and his friends intend that all branches of public service 
involving heavy and disagreeable labour shall be laid upon criminals. 
‘Three months of scavengering in the interests of public health, or 
six months of tax-collecting, will probably be found very reformative 
punishments for the exhibition of aristocratic pride. Of course, 
public labour in every department would be only paid at the same rate 
as for laying bricks—by the hour. It is to be anticipated that many 
citizens will prefer laying bricks to service in burdensome public 
offices. Yet no difficulties will arise. Criminal lunatics, or those 
who, having committed great crimes, are excused by a jury on the 
ground of mental aberration, will, it is presumed, be always found in 
sufficient numbers to discharge the duties of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or Foreign Minister. 

The principles I heard in this society recommended themselves to 
me. I was not sorry to give Blugg the benefit of my countenance ; 
and my countenance, I need not tell you, was not one to invite 
impertinent interference with our principles and designs. I do not 
pretend that I was absorbed by the interests of the United Nut- 
<rackers. I had grievances of my own which required redress. I 
saw that union and combination were strength: that one and the 
same course was adapted to redress their grievances and mine. I 
want to know why one set of dogs should be cockered up at the 
expense of the rest? Why the most useless dogs should constantly be 
most honoured and best fed? I could not but observe that it was 
just the most useless set of men and women who kept and pampered 
the most useless dogs. Think of the whole race of hounds! Stag- 
hounds, fox-hounds, beagles, housed and cared for infinitely better 
than many a labouring man that worked all day and every day upon 
my lord’s estates. And all for what? To hunt down in packs one 
poor solitary beast at a time; and when they caught it, to be mer- 
cilessly whipped if they thought of eating it! After all to have their 
name, “hound,” given as a term of reproach which the most abject 
groom would hardly take from his master. My soul sickens at the 
thought of those slavish beasts—pointers, retrievers, spaniels. The 
more they are beaten the better they be! That is what their masters 
say of them, and treat them accordingly. But when the whipping is 
not about, who so proud and dainty as your spaniel? But what shall 
I say of those nasty yelling curs—lap dogs and Italian greyhounds, 
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things that would scream at the sight of a grey rat; fed on dainties, 
dirtying Brussels carpeting, taking airings in carriages, dressed up in 
gimcrack smart jackets? ‘There is even worse: my blood boils to 
think of the place that has been occupied in society by poodles and 
pug-dogs. It is humiliating enough that the things are called dogs. 


Our friend Tuftie here interposed : “‘ My good sir, do not suppose 
you are making a speech to the United Nutcrackers. Tell us how 
you got quit of these people.” ‘The bull terrier growled something, 
but continued :— 


We had been attending a great many meetings by day and by night 
to concert a simultaneous rising all over England. With a view to 
that, it was a great object with my friends to come to a good under- 
standing with the military. Some of our clever talkers were always 
on the look-out to fall into friendly conversation with soldiers by 
twos and threes in the public-houses. I well remember how on one 
such occasion my employer cleverly and clearly explained to some 
soldiers what all sensible people thought of them and of their pro- 
fession. ‘They dress you, said he, in fine clothes ; they give you fine 
words ; they call you brave fellows ; they write histories about your 
fightings, and now and then make lords of your chief officers. But 
all the while they think you the greatest fools living. You may be 
knocked on the head ; what do they care? That is your affair. It is 
your business to be knocked on the head whenever their honour or 
interest requires such a sacrifice of brains. In consideration of ten- 
pence or a shilling a day, you agree to sacrifice your brains instead of 
theirs. Perhaps it is an economical expenditure. You do this in 
defence of property of which you will never touch a sixpence beyond 
your shilling a day. A standing army is the sink into which all the 
fools of the nation run together. This is what sensible people think 
of you. Now let me advise you to look for once at your own 
interests with your own eyes. I do not ask you to risk anything of 
your present interest by leaving your ranks and rifles to joinus. Draw 
your pay as long as you can. But when we are up and doing, and 
the day of struggle comes, refuse to fire a shot at us, like the brave 
soldiers of Paris. The French soldiers always fraternise with the 
people when there is any trouble; but who reflects upon the 
Frencharmy? Doyouthesame. Thus you willsave your bodies and 
what brains you have to enjoy the fruits of the victory we shall win. 
For we shall win. If you put our mettle up, by offering any resis- 
tance, we shall knock you over like so many skittles: nothing can 
withstand the will of the people.” 
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We were very pleased to see the effect of Blugg’s argument upon 
the soldiers. They entered into our views, and agreed to bring some 
of their fellows to hear their duties and interests so well explained. 
A few nights afterwards Ishmael and two or three friends met a party 
of soldiers at a public-house. ‘“ Ready” was the word between them, 
and ready enough they were ; for a posse of policemen dropped upon 
us with a warrant for my employer and one of his friends. Blugg was 
disposed to fight it out, and hallooed me on. I, however, had learnt 
something since I fought for Dark Dick. I counted noses for and 
against us, and was not going to commit any such folly as to be 
knocked on the head in the endeavour to save Ishmael Blugg from a 
few months at the treadmill. He was soon in custody. The last 
words I heard from him were a solemn vow, which he made with all 
his strength of language. It was to the effect that he would take the 
earliest opportunity of tying a brick round my throat and sending 
me to look for eels at the bottom of the deepest hole in the river. 
Whatever my friend Tuftie’s noble relative might have meant by his 
loose words, I have no doubt whatever that Blugg intended to fulfil 
his threat to me. It is possible, indeed, that in his hours of calm 
reflection—and his imprisonment is likely to give him many—he 
may alter his mind when he comes to perceive J was zs standing 
army; and that, with a proper regard to my own interests, and with 
respectful acceptance of his teaching, I could do nothing less than 
I did. For myself, I had no intention to wait and see the result 
of his prison thoughts. How could I dispose of myself? I was 
not inclined simply to go away, and be a nameless dog, leaving my 
character behind me. The course of events relieved me of per- 
plexity, as it usually does both dogs and men if they will only be a 
little patient. A sharp attorney’s clerk, in search for assets which 
might be made available to pay for the defence of Blugg and his 
associates, heard of me and my fame. He took proper authority to 
dispose of me. So here I am, in charge of our good friend and 
general guardian, until it can be seen which of three competing pub- 
licans will give the most for Dark Dick’s famous dog, as a special 
attraction to his crib. 


When the bull-terrier had finished his story, most of us had gained 
information. The world was wider than we supposed ; there were 
people in it of whose character and sentiments we had hitherto been 
ignorant. But I am bound to say that there was unanimity among 
us in condemning the brute’s desertion of his master at a pinch. It 
was lowering canine morality to the merely human level. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE WAYWARDNESS OF FORTUNE. 


“How absurd! Harriet Price doesn’t know a terrier from a 
spaniel.” 

“No; but, Cousin Millicent, there must be some 

“Do, pray, Jane, spare me one contradiction. I have not strength 
to argue everything. She wrote me distinctly that she had bought 
me a black-and-tan spaniel; and if Iam not to believe my eyes, 
when I say this a terrier, pray leave me alone in my ignorance.” 

“Of course it’s a terrier; but 2 

“Then there is nothing to argue about. So just write to Harriet, 
and say the dog is come: you need not say anything to make her 
sensible of her strange and gross mistake. It is just as well as it is ; for 
the dog will not be always reminding me of dear Charlie. Say that 
I am much obliged to her, but that I am much too weak to-day to 
bear the fatigue of writing myself.” 

This was the dialogue I heard on being released from a small 
basket, about four-and-twenty hours after I had heard the last of the 
bull-terrier’s tale. The chief speaker was a lady of fifty or there- 
about. She was lying on a sofa. There was nothing in the tone of 
her voice to indicate the weakness to which she confessed... Her 
companion I judged to stand rather in the relation of niece 
than of cousin. I afterwards found that this misapprehension was 
very general. It was given out, however, that the younger lady 
was the daughter of a cousin, not of a sister; therefore cousin 
she was, and the elder made it a great point that the true relation- 
ship should be emphasised. Fortune had not assigned to her many 
substantial grievances. She was therefore driven to make much of 
this one, when any stranger inadvertently referred to Jane Playfair as 
Miss Millicent; Wymondsey’s xiece. This I learnt in after-times, for 
I was now a member of Miss Millicent’s family. My introduction, 
as I have here narrated it, reflected some little discredit upon her 
kind friend Mrs. Price, who had been only anxious to supply the 
vacancy in Miss Wymondsey’s affections caused by the death of 
Charlie! Iam bound to say that that lady’s judgment was not so 
much at fault on the species of dogs as on the character of dog-dealers. 
She would have been even more astonished than Miss Millicent 
was to see me come out of the basket. She had seen, and agreed to 
buy, a spaniel. My host, however, saw reason for varying the agree- 
ment, as was shown in the directions which he gave to his partner or 
assistant upon his return home. “Sam, do you put that small terrier 
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into a basket, and take him up to the North-Western station to- 
morrow for the 9.15 train. There'll be a shortish party on the look- 
out for him in the ladies waiting-room. Don’t be too early ; put 
plenty of knots into the string, and cut ’em close, so as nobody should 
be in a hurry to look at him. Be as polite as you know how, and 
draw two suvrins for him.” 

“Two suvrins! What young woman has been a sweetening of 
you to give that there dog away like that. Why, there’s three offered 
for him and xo inguiry.” 

“ I’ve looked at that, Sam ; but it’s not well to have those sorts of 
deals, if you can do without it. There’s the man at the mews, who 
shut up the dog, might have tobe settled with. It’s much better 
that the dog should go into the country under a mistake.” 

So the mistake was made. Sam tied me up; and found the party 
as directed. He apologised for the absence of his principal—“ which 
he was engaged on a suppeny about identifying a man as drove over 
an old party.” If her ladyship would excuse him, he had brought 
the dog, and it was two pun’ ten he was to take, and a shilling for the 
basket and the wittles as was put in. Would she have the basket 
put along——? “No, no,” said the lady, “it was two sovereigns I 
agreed to give, and nothing was said about the basket.” 

‘Tt sha’n’t be said that Sam Dixon didn’t believe a lady’s word ; 
and I leave it to your liberality to give me a trifle. Thank ye 
ma’am.” ‘The guard whistled; the train started, and I was whirled 
off. Some time in the afternoon I was taken out of the train, and an 
hour or so afterwards transferred to a carrier, who delivered me at 
Miss Wymondsey’s house. Every tie with my former life was severed. 
I was a lady’s dog. 

Dogs will quarrel over a bone, which if one of them gets, the other 
loses. Men and women, too, make a bone to quarrel over, which, 
according to their own views, they will yet all of them equally enjoy 
together. They believe—at least, all of those among whom I have 
lived are quite convinced—that there is another and better world 
into which they regularly pass after they have enjoyed their lives here, 
and spent as much time about it as they can get. They feel that 
they have reason and souls, and, therefore, they are much above their 
situation here. Yet there is nothing about which they so zealously 
quarrel and hate one another; for they differ very much indeed 
about the proper road. ‘This quarrel not only divides nations, but it 
is constantly breaking up families and friendships. In their earnest- 
ness they scream out to each other “ You are taking the wrong 
road; you will never get there.” But, often as they say this, they 
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seem to me never really to believe it. For whatever they may say 
to or of any person, from an archbishop to the last man hanged, 
no sooner is the man actually dead than every one’s mind 
relapses into a perfect state of ease about him: he is gone, to 
the enjoyment of another and a better world. I may mention, by 
the way, that they are all perfectly agreed in this: that dogs have no 
reason, no soul; therefore there are no dogs in that other world, nor 
horses, nor foxes, nor pheasants. So I own myself quite unable to 
guess what such gentlemen as my first master will find to do with 
themselves when they get there. But there is another point on which, 
too, they are all agreed. There will be no eating and drinking there, 
for of course there will be no need of it to support life ; nor will there 
be any marrying or giving in marriage. I can quite understand this, 
if it is to be a better world at all for men and for women. For by 
very much the better half of the troubles under which humanity 
groans in this life are traceable, directly or indirectly, to one or other, 
or even both together, of these social requirements. As to meat and 
drink, some people are sorely troubled because from day to day, or, 
at least, from year to year, they do not know that they shall be able 
to get any—or, at least, enough, or good enough. But I am convinced 
that a much larger number have actually brought the great trouble of 
their lives upon them by having freely used too much méat and a 
great deal too much drink. And as to marrying, I might say much 
the same thing. As soon as the boys and girls begin to find them- 
selves young men and women, they begin to fret and trouble 
themselves, and trouble other people, about getting married ; and 
most of those who get married after all the trouble, when they 
have had some little experience, get too much of it, and wish 
themselves younger and wiser. 

My new mistress, Millicent Wymondsey, was one of those who, as 
it appeared to me, was wrecked upon the shifting sands of disorderly 
appetite. The only child of a careful, thriving stockbroker, she had 
grown up mistress of all around her. She had no idea but that the 
world existed only to serve her pleasure and convenience. All 
persons who came within her reach were made to understand this. 
If simple imperious dictation was not suitable to the circumstances, 
a smiling, matter-of-course assumption did the work. For ten years, 
since her father’s death, she had had uncontrolled possession of 
an ample fortune. Why had she not married? Because, so she 
said, she did not choose to sacrifice her independence to any man. 
I have heard, however, that she maintained an engagement for many 
years with a man who held a good appointment in India. She 
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definitively required him to give up his employment, and marry 
her upon an allowance from her father, and her own expecta- 
tions from him. This the gentleman declined to do; upon which 
she indignantly broke the engagement, and thereby laid the grounds 
for a sense of injury which ever after she dearly cherished, for the 
civilian took her at her word, and married in six months. Those who 
told this story thus accounted for the bitter tone of reflection on 
marriage which constantly seasoned Miss Wymondsey’s communica- 
tions. She loved no women, but she absolutely hated young married 
women. ‘The literature of the Divorce Court, and novels of the same 
flavour, were her choice reading. Every “ brute” of a husband, every 
misconducted wife, was a new triumph and illustration to her philo- 
sophy. Young people who wanted to marry published their wish to bury 
their elders. For her part, when any young relatives of hers were 
married, she would not have felt herself safe to eat her food if she 
had not at once given them clearly to understand that she dis- 
approved the match, and that they henceforth had nothing to expect 
from her. She subscribed to several charities for the maintenance 
and education of orphans of parents in the professional and mer- 
cantile classes. This was, in her own estimate, a great triumph of 
the spirit of charity. But it had its immediate reward ; and that, 
some said, was well worth to her the cost of a few guineas whose 
outlay she never felt. It brought to her immediate knowledge, in the 
most indisputable way, a constant series of cases exemplifying the 
misery entailed by imprudent or unfortunate marriages. If any case 
that came before her presented a spot of ground for the allegation 
that a parent had shortened his career by intemperance, she selected 
it for special commiseration of the poor children, and moralising 
with her morning visitors; in such abomination did she hold that 
vice. 

With absolute power of self-disposal and a good constitution to 
begin upon, how did Miss Wymondsey so mismanage matters as to 
live a constant object of her own pity? Some years before, she had 
found out that the only employment which really was agreeable was 
that of disposing of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner in daily suc- 
cession. Meal after meal and day after day the viands provided 
were most engaging. For some time she digested them only too 
well, and became fat, and, if possible, more indolent than before. 
She began to suffer from headache, palpitation of the heart, sleepless 
hours at night, and other ills. She felt weak and low; she was 
obliged, she said, to sustain nature by nutritious substances, for 
which she had no longer an appetite, and to stimulate its flagging 
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powers by sherry, champagne, and brandy. Nature did not requite 
these attentions; the more Miss Wymondsey sustained and stimulated, 
the more languid and querulous an invalid she became. People 
had no feeling. The more sensitive she became, the louder people 
would talk, the more constantly contradict her. Having, as she told 
herself, a “most affectionate ” disposition, she had no one on whom 
to fix it. All the world was simply selfish and hollow. Her relations 
and older acquaintances declined her invitations with excuses. Nobody, 
she said, cared whether she lived or died. As to Jane Playfair, of 
course she was very attentive, for she had no other home or depen- 
dence; though Miss Wymondsey really believed that, if the Curate 
proposed to her, Jane would be fool enough to marry, and would leave 
her. The indifference of young people to the comfort of their elders 
was dreadful. What religion was coming to she could not guess ; all 
the young women’s heads were turned by wanting to be Lady Supe- 
riors, or Sisters of Charity, at least. One would have thought that she 
would rather have approved a class of ladies who withdrew from the 
risk and imprudence of marriage ; but no ; I think she hated a Sister 
of Charity even more than a young married lady. 

I have said that Miss Millicent’s acquaintances of earlier days 
generally found reasons for declining invitations to come and see her. 
No wonder : for most of them were married and had children. One 
experience of bringing a child on a visit to Miss Wymondsey was 
conclusive with any mamma. ‘The whole day seemed to be occupied 
in indirect, but, it must be owned, sometimes surprisingly ingenious, 
suggestions that the poor child had either done something terribly 
wrong, or was at least a perpetual inconvenience to everybody. 

There was but one exception to Miss Millicent’s aversion to 
children, and that was motherless little Fanny Brakespere. 

I am not in general fond of children. So far as I know, dogs 
seldom are ; but we are almost universally kind to them. As chil- 
dren go, I own that Fanny was a very nice child. She was natural 
and happy without being noisy, good without being demure, quiet 
without being sly. She had never known her mother, but had been 
brought up under the charge of a very sensible nurse, and under the 
eye of a father affectionate as he was clever, and by the necessity of 
his profession observant—for he was a medical man, the paragon of 
his profession in the eyes of Miss Wymondsey. This was the reason 
which Miss Millicent gave to herself and to others for her favours to 
Fanny. I quite believe she was not at all aware that her partiality 
was really and entirely directed by her waiting-maid, Foster. It so 
happened that Fanny’s nurse was Foster’s very particular friend, and it 
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gave these gossips a very pleasant opportunity for meeting when the 
nurse brought Fanny over in her best frock, to have a very nice 
dinner at Miss Wymondsey’s luncheon, and afterwards be taken out 
in the carriage. The carriage would not return till tea was over in 
the housekeeper’s room, where the nurse was generally ready to take 
Fanny home again. Miss Wymondsey herself was a gainer by this 
arrangement ; for it need not be said how well up in the family politics 
of the place was a favourite servant from the doctor’s establishment. 
In this way Miss Wymondsey heard from Foster nothing but good of 
little Fanny ; an eminent difference in her favour from that of any 
other child who was brought on a visit to the house. Motherless 
Fanny was in truth a general favourite ; and not the least with kind 
Jane Playfair. So no doubt she was happy enough on the one or 
two afternoons in the week which pretty regularly she spent at Miss 
Wymondsey’s. Mr. Brakespere’s visits at the house, though not 
of as many hours’ duration, were scarcely less regular and frequent. 
For in Miss Millicent’s very delicate state of health she could not 
be long without talking about herself to her medical attendant. 
He would, indeed, in the kindest way, even when not specially sent 
for, occasionally drop-in in the evening, after his day’s work was 
finished, to inquire after his good friend unprofessionally. I have 
sometimes thought he had a hint from Miss Playfair when such a 
visit would be seasonable and acceptable. Then he could sit for a 
couple of hours with the two ladies, and make himself very agreeable— 
especially, I believe, to Miss Millicent, if he should take the opportu- 
nity of promising to send her an extra dose of that most hard-worked 
drug in the whole pharmacopeeia, “ a little something.” 

I should mention that I had been more than six months a 
member of the family before my observations at home and inquiries 
among our neighbours’ dogs had given me in their completeness these 
personal histories and characteristics. It was as much as that when 
one day I happened to be lying on the rug at the foot of the front stair- 
case. Mr. Brakespere had been two or three times in the last three 
days to visit Miss Wymondsey professionally. But the little attack, 
whatever it was, was slight, and he might now be supposed to be 
paying a “ farewell” visit, till the next occasion. I knew that, before 
going upstairs into the drawing-room, he had been for a few minutes 
speaking with Miss Playfair in the dining-room. ‘This was very usual 
under such circumstances. Now, as the door opened, and he came ovt, 
I heard him say, “Whatever comes of it, I will try——.” On which, 
Miss Playfair observed, “ Will you, indeed ? I am afraid you will not 
succeed, and that it will end in great trouble.” What was this? My 
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curiosity was excited, and I determined to be of the party. 
Miss Playfair remained below. Mr. Brakespere went up into 
the drawing-room, and I joined him. For some time I thought 
I was going to be disappointed of hearing anything out of 
the common way; for Mr. Brakespere entered the room in his 
usual easy manner, and went through all the proper inquiries for 
determining that Miss Millicent’s health was entirely re-established. 
From this, I hardly know by what gradations he fell into talking about 
little Fanny, and Miss Wymondsey’s great kindness to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Brakespere, she is such a sweet child !” 

“You are very kind to say so, Miss Wymondsey. But, I do assure 
you, she is a subject of great anxiety to me, when I look at her age 
and my circumstances. Hitherto I have had the assistance of a 
very worthy person as her nurse. But I confess I shrink from the 
thought that my child should be left only under the influence and 
ideas of a servant, however excellent. I am convinced that the 
education of the /ady must begin from the nursery. This education, 
as distinguished from the respectable worthy woman, does not consist 
in the knowledge and observance of so many conventional laws and 
usages ; but it is a tone of sentiment as well as manner which is only 
to be caught from the constant and very early association with 
ladies, or, at least, a lady. Dear Miss Wymondsey, you know what I 
must feel, and what I want; for you were not like my poor child. 
You had a loving mother’s care and example until you were formed 
to take your position in society.” 

“‘T do, I do, indeed, understand your great trial, dear Mr. Brake- 
spere,” saying which Miss Wymondsey assumed, as she could do, the 
sweetest, tenderest smile of intelligent sympathy, and, by a slight 
movement of her dress, invited Mr. Brakespere to sit by her on the 
sofa, for hitherto he had been standing ; “ indeed,” she continued, as 
he accepted the place, “ to confess the truth, I Zave thought often and 
anxiously about dear little Fanny, when I looked on her sweet face ; 
and I have thought that if it were in my power”—here she gently 
offered her hand to Mr. Brakespere, which, of course, he took. 

“That is very, very kind of you, Miss Wymondsey ; I cannot 
speak gratefully enough of the interest you have taken in my child. 
Believe me, I appreciate the value of that insensible influence for her 
good which you have had, by allowing her to be so often with you; 
and if a closer revi which I now confess that I dare to hope 
that you will admit 

It may be well supposed that I pricked up my ears to ite how 
that sentence about “closer relationship” was going to be finished. 
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Something unseen and unheard occurred to break the train of Mr. 
Brakespere’s words. I have puzzled myself to think what it was. I 
can only guess that there was a slight pressure by Miss Wymondsey’s 
fingers, which, as I said, having been offered to Mr. Brakespere’s 
hand, had not since been removed. For Mr. Brakespere evidently 
felt suddenly strengthened and encouraged to do or say anything ; 
and so he said :—- 

“Thank you, thank you, Miss Wymondsey ; then I may boldly 
anticipate your consent to ¥ 

Here Miss Millicent quietly lifted up her face, and let her eyelids 
droop, as though she expected to be kissed. I saw it. So, Iamsure, 
did Mr. Brakespere. It gave him a sudden hesitation in concluding 
this sentence again. What a very small moment is room enough for 
a world of thought! There was time enough for the conviction to 
flash into Mr. Brakespere’s mind, that retirement from his profession, 
with fifteen hundred a year and Miss Wymondsey, was to be had for 
the next word that should pass his lips ; or, indeed, by his lips, with- 
out a word. And what was the alternative, if, when it was to be had, 
he did not take the offer? A moment of time was sufficient for him 
to realise that. What a temptation to Interest, Honour, Principle, 
was unexpectedly offered, met, resisted, defied, in one moment of 
time !—for it took scarcely more pause—before Mr. Brakespere 
finished with, “‘ your consent to—my proposals to your cousin, Miss 
Playfair 4 

Miss Wymondsey’s eyelids went up with electrical rapidity. The 
printers have notes of interrogation, and notes of admiration, but 
they have no symbol by which I can signify the force of obtuseness, 
wonder, incredulity, question, surprise, which she threw into the 
single word, “ Jane!” 

The force and pitch of her voice was in such sudden contrast with 
the soft undertone into which the conversation had fallen, that it 
startled me, as if up to that moment I had been only dreaming. It 
seemed for the moment as though I had been awakened by a sudden 
cry of alarm from my mistress. That was the impression it had upon 
me. Therefore, I sprang upon my feet, and barked furiously. 

My hallucination was not at all favourably received. It evidently 
was not a happy moment for servants to be rushing into the room to 
know what was the matter. The reproofs I received soon brought 
me back to my senses. Nevertheless, I cannot but think that my 
mistaken intervention was seasonable and happy. At a most delicate 
juncture it gave to both parties a breathing space for thought before 
either spoke next. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A DELICATE OPERATION, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


Ir is all very well to lay it down as a law that no one should take 
important steps in life without due deliberation. It often enough 
happens that one is drawn by circumstances to make a positive 
election which path of two one will take when there is scarcely the 
time that it occupies to say as much as this before the foot must abso- 
lutely and irrevocably be put on one or the other. It was so when 
Mr. Brakespere, being on the brink of asking Miss Wymondsey’s 
sanction for his addresses to her young cousin, Jane Playfair, 
suddenly saw that Miss Wymondsey, with her handsome fortune, 
was ready to accept him for herself. There are a good many men 
who pass as a matter of course for men of honour, whom I should 
have been sorry to see in such a tempting predicament. Had he 
elected for the safe fortune, it is true he might have had some little 
difficulty in explaining himself out of the position to which he of 
course had already committed himself with Jane ; but what was this, 
for a quiet-loving man, to compare with the tempest of indignation 
and opposition which must assuredly break over him as soon as Miss 
Wymondsey came to see that he declined herself, and proposed for 
her protégée ? 

Did she really and fully see it when she screamed that “Jane!” 
which set me barking? There was as much of question as of 
surprise in the lady’s tone; it seemed, therefore, to imply that the 
idea was something too absurd to be admitted into her mind as a 
reality, a serious proposition. It might be yet explained away. Miss 
Wymondsey would not be very rigid in the logic of repudiation. 
Then it must be remembered that Mr. Brakespere, while anxious to 
secure an excellent step-mother for his little daughter, was not 
prepared to outrage and lose so profitable and perennial a patient as 
Jane Playfair’s more elderly cousin. Why should he? The interlude 
which I had performed, while it operated to disengage Miss 
Wymondsey’s hand from his, gave him the opportunity of collecting 
his mind with a view to the course he would take. Miss Millicent 
had a like advantage from it. However absurd it might, be, Mr. 
Brakespere really did ask her to approve of his marrying Jane. But 
he broke the subject by referring to his hope of establishing a “ closer 
relationship” with herself, Miss Wymondsey. Probably there was 
much meaning in that. Surely it was the key to the whole. He 
wished that his sweet little girl should grow up under the eye, 
influence, and love of herself, Miss Wymondsey. Clearly so. That 
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she should be, as it were, mother to the child. Perhaps the only 
reason why he had not asked her to be mother was that he dared 
not hope it; he could not venture to do so. True, she had given 
him no encouragement. Should she, even now, before it was quite 
too late, hold out some hope to him? Mr. Brakespere was a very 
éstimable man. She had a great regard for him. It really would be 
of great advantage to the child. Whereas Jane, Jane Playfair, was 
quite unfit for such a charge. She really was little more than a child 
herself. How could a man of Mr. Brakespere’s sense have brought 
himself so near to committing a great folly? It must have been 
Jane’s own doing! She had surely, in some very improper way, thrown 
herself into his arms ; and, in his generosity, he had not known how 
to disengage himself. Was it not her, Miss Wymondsey’s, duty—her 
duty to both—to come between them, even at some sacrifice of 
herself, to serve the best interests of both? ‘There were reasons for 
a little patience, at least. She would hear Mr. Brakespere, and 
allow him to explain himself. 

No servant came into the room. I lay down again upon the rug. 
Mr. Brakespere resumed. 

“T trust, Miss Wymondsey, you do not think me presumptuous in 
my wish to connect myself with you, through your near relative ?” 

“No, no, Mr. Brakespere ; I cannot have you put it in ¢hat way. 
That you should desire to find in your house once more a real, 
happy home ; that, after the labours and anxieties of the day, you 
might be cheered by cordial and appreciative companionship, such 
as I have ventured to think you have sometimes found here e 

“You express exactly my thoughts and my wish, Miss Wymondsey ; 
it is exactly what I have found, and would make my own.” 

“True, true; indeed, I flattered myself so far ; that, I would say, is 
quite natural. It is quite right, also, that you should seek at the 
same time for one who, already disposed by affection to your sweet 
child, will give her the advantage of motherly superintendence with- 
out a mother’s foolish partialities; a person who has known the 
world and lived in good society, who might exercise over your 
daughter constantly that influence which you are good enough 
to say has been exerted by me—that is quite right ; I quite approve 
of it : 

“‘ My dear lady, if you will excuse me for interrupting you again, 
you are so exactly describing my own views and feelings that I can- 
not understand that there is any difference between us.” 

“Precisely so; I knew that I thoroughly entered into your mind, 
even when you did not express it. I only thought you were 
VoL, VII., N.S, 1871. 3c 
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withheld from fully expressing it by a fear of not winning sympathy from 
me. I think you must have observed that I listened to you with an 
interest which should have encouraged you to speak your full mind. 
It was only when you named at last a person—an object I would 
say—so very, very inconsistent with the hopes you entertained, that 
I may have been surprised into a line that seemed to mean more 
than it really did. Of course I was quite unprepared for your 
reference to Jane. I will forget what you then said. You are 
not committed. You have got over the difficulties of opening the 
subject. At my time of life, and I think I may say at yours, I do 
not expect to hear passionate professions. You are too sensible for 
that. Your taste has altogether avoided anything of the kind. You 
may speak your mind freely.” 

Mr. Brakespere fully understood Miss Millicent’s mind. At least, 
he looked to me as if he did. No doubt he felt that he had ample 
freedom given him to adopt his own forms in expressing it. But as 
to his own mind he found more difficulty than ever in choosing the 
least objectionable terms for conveying it. Even to let Miss 
Wymondsey go on unchecked in hopes that she might unwarily 
given him an opportunity which he might turn to advantage—which 
might have been his plan hitherto—seemed worse than hopeless. 
There was not the faintest self-depreciation, however hypocritical ; no 
momentary recollection of habitual diatribes against marriage on 
which he could have pounced. It is better to say that he would 
rather have performed upon Miss Wymondsey any operation in 
surgery that could be named than that which he saw was now before 
him—and no chloroform. Should he feel her pulse, pronounce 
medically that she was not in condition to-day to sustain such an 
agitating conversation, and beat a timely retreat? It would only be 
putting off the evil day. Besides, it would be leaving her with a 
victory. She would, as the soldiers say, establish herself upon the 
field ; perhaps follow him up with a note upon pink paper, positively 
accepting him after calm consideration. He was quite aware of Miss 
Wymondsey’s habit of taking possession of everybody to suit her own 
views. But in this case he must resist. How should he do it? To 
begin with he took out his watch and held it before him with an air 
half-calculating and half-absent. This simple act had the double 
value of occupying his right hand and suggesting that he had some 
appointment which must make this conversation short of everlasting. 
He then fairly launched himself in a tone so determined and con- 
tinuous, that it admitted of no interruption. 

“ I think, my dear madam, you may have given my /asfes more credit 
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than they deserve. It is true I have not been so impertinent as to occupy 
you with passionate professions. Yet I donot disown that Iam moved 
by feelings which are strong, but not so strong but that I hope that 
they are consistent with reason and amenable to it. I should, there- 
fore, have addressed to you only what I felt to be the reasonable 
phase of my wishes and proposals ; but you have anticipated me in 
most of its expression. It is true that in the friendly visits which I 
have been permitted to your house I have been won onwards 
from one feeling to another a 

Hitherto there was nothing to which Miss Wymondsey could not 
listen with complacency ; she showed some symptoms of uneasiness 
as he continued :— 

“‘ From sincere respect at the first to a warmth of feeling of which, 
as you have reminded me, it would be out of taste to speak to you. 
That I myself could inspire the requital of such a feeling I hardly 
dared to hope, and assuredly I did not know it till this day.” 

Miss Millicent looked as if she did not know that she had 
expressed herself so warmly as to justify this description. 

“Having asked it, and found it, I will hold it as a treasure which no 
consideration will induce me to yield. In that view of reason for my 
step which you have taken, kindly as justly—the advantage to my 
dear child—I, at least, have considered it an especial feature of gain 
that my future wife, her mother, would be young still—so much 
younger than myself.” 

This was apparently the stroke upon which Mr. Brakespere 
depended to perform the delicate operation. The words were spoken 
very softly, but so distinctly that Miss Millicent could not have lost a 
consonant of them. He watched the effect. It was perfectly success- 
ful. It could not be otherwise. For as Miss Millicent was some 
five-and-twenty years older than Miss Playfair, Mr. Brakespere hit 
somewhere about the mean—something better than twelve years 
older on the one hand, and younger on the other. Secure that he 
had made the impression he intended, he continued rather hurriedly:— 

‘‘ Naturally and properly, Miss Playfair has referred me to you, my 
dear madam. From what has already fallen from you, betokening 
more interest in me than I could have hoped, I venture to promise 
myself——” 

What, 1 do not know; for Miss Wymondsey could repress her 
feelings no longer. 

“Promise yourself nothing from me, Mr. Brakespere. It appears, 
indeed, that Miss Playfair herself has already promised you everything 
you could wish, without any reference to me. If she had consulted, 
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or given me any indication of her harbouring such feelings as you say 
she owns, I might have thought it my duty to give her some advice— 
proper advice. When I was young—yes, Mr. Brakespere, as you put 
it so delicately, when I also was young—girls with any sense of pro- 
priety gave their confidence to their elders before they dreamed 
of committing themselves ; 7 never concealed a feeling or thought of 
the kind from my dear father. But I beg pardon, I forget myself ; 
Zam not her mother ; I have no claim to Miss Playfair’s confidence, 
and she has no claims of any kind upon me. I have marked out a 
course for myself in such cases before, and here I am sure there is 
no reason for my departing from it. Miss Playfair will please herself, 
and will take all the consequences of her own act.” 

“ T am very sorry, madam ; and, after what you have said so kindly 
about me, disappointed é 

Miss Wymondsey caught up the word, and repeated it very 
bitterly. 

“Disappointed! Yes, sir, I dare say you are disappointed, and 
Miss Playfair may be disappointed. I do not know what your 
expectations may have been; but 7 have made no promises; I am 
under no engagements ; I have studiously kept myself clear of any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“T think you misunderstand me, Miss Wymondsey ; but I will not, 
to set myself right, draw you into the expression of anything you 
have wished to reserve; but if you see no reason for dissuading 
Miss Playfair from entrusting her happiness to me, I trust that neither 
she nor I may forfeit that kindness and confidence on which I am 
sure we both set such a high value——” 

“Confidence, Mr. Brakespere! Have I not said, just now, that 
Miss Playfair has put no confidence in me! Pray undeceive your: 
self. There is an end of all confidence. After such a marriage, and 
such ‘expectations’ as you have hinted at on the part of your wife, 
I should, in my delicate state of health, be simply mad to entrust 
myself to Miss Playfair’s husband as 

“Miss Wymondsey, Miss Wymondsey,” interposed Mr. Brake- 
spere, in a tone which indicated that he now had caught the flame ; 
“TI cannot hear such an insinuation. I cannot believe that you 
intend to make it; or will not in a calmer moment regret and recall 
it. The fact that you have done so indicates that we have too much 
prolonged a conversation, I am afraid, very trying to you. Let the 
subject be absolutely dropped for a week, a month, or for any length 
of time you choose to appoint. I fully trust that Miss Playfair 
will consent to such terms. Meantime, you know my wishes and 
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hopes. So far, I shall be satisfied in honour in entering your house, 
if, in the meantime, you should do me the favour to require my 
services. If you will not name any time, I will set a time for myself. 
I will recall this subject a month hence, when I hope you may be 
more favourably inclined to me. For the present, Miss Wymondsey, 
good morning.” : 

With a bow, Mr. Brakespere had left the room. I shall not chronicle 
in detail the events of that afternoon. Probably never since she had 
been mistress of herself had Miss Wymondsey met such stiff and suc- 
cessful resistance to her habit of adjusting circumstances to her own 
views. I think that Mr. Brakespere must have given a hint to Foster 
that her mistress might soon require her services. In a short time, at 
any rate, Foster quietly entered the room, and found Miss Wymondsey 
on the sofa, convulsively sobbing and shedding a torrent of tears. 
Hartshorn and other stimulants seemed to give no relief to struggling 
nature. Miss Wymondsey was persuaded to remove to her own 
room. I sawno more. The rest I gathered in the housekeeper’s 
room. Mr. Brakespere had behaved cruelly, most cruelly. He had 
played with her feelings. He had called her a “silly old woman” to 
her face. “ Impossible, ma’am !” They were his very words. It did not 
matter to him about fortune. He knew that it would all go to Miss 
Playfair some day. He had as good as said this. But he would be 
disappointed. Yes; she was glad that she had had the nerve to tell 
him that he would be disappointed. 

To say the truth, the party in the housekeeper’s room, who were 
accustomed to Miss Wymondsey’s way of stating facts, and had 
besides their own opinion of Mr. Brakespere, did not accept these 
representations at their literal value. Much was set down to their 
mistress being “in her tantrums.” No suspicion of the real truths 
of the case, as I knew them, crossed the mind either of Foster or the 
housekeeper. It was clear that Miss Wymondsey, even in her 
hysterical paroxysms, had succeeded so far in keeping that odious 
secret. So the household was in agitation all the afternoon and even- 
ing. But matters grew even worse about half-past nine, when it was 
reported that Miss Wymondsey was seized with what were called 
“spasms.” From hour to hour she not only found no relief, but 
seemed to grow worse. It was not till after midnight, and when she 
had been much exhausted by pain and sickness, that Miss Wymondsey 
would consent to see even Miss Playfair. Still she positively 
refused to have any medical assistance. She could not bear to see 
Mr. Brakespere, and nobody else “knew her constitution ;” they 
would kill her at once, as they wished to do. It wasa dreadful night; 
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nobody went to bed. Day dawned, morning came. Still the paroxysms 
of pain recurred, succeeded by exhaustion. It was not till past ten 
that Miss Wymondsey at last consented that Mr. Brakespere should 
be summoned. But here a new difficulty occurred. Mr. Brakespere 
came at once at the call of a note from Miss Playfair. On hearing 
the symptoms of the case, however, from this young lady, he said he 
would see Miss Wymondsey, but he would positively decline pre- 
scribing for her without other professional assistance. Something had 
unfortunately fallen from Miss Wymondsey yesterday which made it 
impossible for him to take the responsibility of acting alone, under 
symptoms apparently so serious. ‘This seemed a great difficulty. 
However, Mr. Brakespere himself undertook to communicate. his wish 
to Miss Wymondsey. To the surprise of Miss Playfair and Foster, 
the lady made no difficulty in acquiescing in this suggestion. Accord- 
ingly—within half an hour, happily—Dr. Crouch was found and brought 
into consultation. Dr. Crouch’s report to Miss Playfair abated nothing 
of that anxiety in earnest which Mr. Brakespere’s first demur had 
kindled in the household. It was a severe attack of jaundice, with 
much fever. He would see Miss Wymondsey again about six o’clock. 
Meantime Mr. Brakespere would see to the application of such aid 
to the efforts of nature as they could apply. ‘They were quite agreed. 
Dr. Crouch came again at six. “No better.” Again at half-past 
eleven ; ‘Miss Wymondsey was sinking.” At three o’clock in the 
morning Mr. Brakespere took Miss Playfair from the room, and 
ordered her to go to bed. Before the clock struck again Miss 
Wymondsey was dead. 

I will not pretend to be sentimental about it. There is another 
and a better world for the Miss Wymondseys, but not for dogs: so 
death is a much more afflicting event to us, at least, if life is tolerably 
easy with us. Miss Wymondsey was dead; much, I should think, to 
her own surprise. For she had not made, as it eventually appeared, 
even a first will. 

Nature’s soft nurse took charge of Miss Playfair, and did her duty. 
So that she awoke well refreshed, to learn the whole truth, and that 
she was now looked to, and her directions taken, as if the future 
mistress of the house. What was she to do? Her first thought was 
to send for Mr. Brakespere. She learnt that he had left word that he 
might have notice as soon as she was moving, and that he would call 
as soon as she had had time to take some breakfast. He came ; but, 
as it appeared, it was only to recommend the young lady to send for 
Mr. Pleydell, of the very honourable firm of Pleydell and Booth, and 
to submit herself unreservedly to his advice. Miss Wymondsey had 
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had very little to do with law, but in some little matter of a lease, and 
the executorship of a will, she had had Mr. Pleydell’s advice and 
assistance. If she had made a will, probably she had employed him. 
But no. He knew nothing of any will. Of course inquiries should 
be made of Miss Wymondsey’s bankers, and of her father’s London 
solicitors. At any rate, it would be well to ascertain who stood in the 
relation of next of kin. According to the best report of the family 
which Miss Playfair could give, the sole title seemed to reside in a 
certain Major Wymondsey, an elderly gentleman known to be living at 
the small country town of Welford, in Frocestershire, if, indeed, he was 
still living, for it was supposed that Miss Millicent had had no 
communication with this cousin for many years, and she seldom 
mentioned his name. Mr. Pleydell had a pleasant, kindly man- 
ner, and made everything seem easy and matter of course to Miss 
Playfair. A confidential clerk was at once despatched to London to 
make inquiries there, with orders to telegraph the result. The 
negative answer was reported to Jane, and by four o’clock in the 
afternoon Mr. Pleydell himself was on his way to communicate in 
person with Major Wymondsey and take his directions. Thus, a 
heavy day and another night passed. By midday Mr. Pleydell had 
returned, bringing the information that the Major acknowledged and 
accepted his position as next of kin, and heir if no will was forthcoming. 
He would be present at the funeral. Meantime all arrangements were 
to be made at the discretion of Mr. Pleydell, and for the convenience 
and comfort of Miss Playfair. 

To a certain extent therefore, at present, it was uncertain whose 
dog I was. 

These facts, as they arose, of course percolated into the house- 
keeper’s room, and were there discussed. But one subject was of 
preponderating interest ; I heard nothing else all day, and every day. 
Regret for the loss of a good mistress and fears at the prospects of 
change? Such an idea seems never to have occurred to any of the 
household. It was respecting the rights and perquisites of servants 
on the death of the master or mistress of the house. Every servant 
contributed his or her quota to the general information. Those who 
had had no experience of their own in such matters, could tell 
what they had heard from their fellow-servants in a former place. 
I heard also some most horrifying tales of the “meanness” of 
some heirs and executors. The lady’s maid was of course entitled to 
all her mistress’s body-clothes and toiletjarticles, with a fair share of 
out-of-fashion rings and brooches ; the housekeeper, to all household 
linen and oddments which could be pronounced “ old ;” the coachman, 
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without a doubt, took as his perquisite the contents of the harness- 
room ; doubtless the housemaid should sweep off all brushes and 
brooms of every kind, and dusters if she could settle that point with 
the housekeeper. Then there was the mourning, with all questions of 
the amount, quality, form, and fashion, and the due adjustment 
between upper and under servants. It seemed to me that all the 
morning was occupied in giving orders and attention to dressmakers 
coming with patterns, and the evening to the women going out to give 
counter-orders, and “try-on” their things. But, above all, the reported 
deficiency of a will was a source of trouble below stairs. Set against 
the years that some of them had been in their mistress’s service, it 
was unlikely, it was impossible, there should not be a will. It was a 
shame, it was a roguery to keep it back. “ And what for?” said 
Foster, who, as I have said, had been the confidential servant of Miss 
Millicent. “ What for? that everything should go to an old hunks, 
that has got more. money now than he knows how to spend like 2 
gentleman.” 

“Ts that Major Wymondsey,” said I to myself. “ As I am interested 
in knowledge of the world of men, I should like to know how he 
spends his money, as it is. I suppose I shall know some day.” 

The funeral was to take place on the day week of Miss Wymondsey’s 
death. 


( To be continued.) 





THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


RAVE Summer, scorning that the Winter take 
Her prisoner, and mock her haunts on frosted pane, 
AM With leaves flame-tinted from the wood and brake, 
Arrays herself for death ; no maidens twain 
Aid her attiring, like old Egypt’s Queen ; 
With heavy dews alone for diadem, 
See, weary-hearted, where she stays to lean 
Against a copper-beech from whose strong stem 
A faithful robin chants her requiem. 


She pauses where a canopy of shade 
Was lately lit by myriad dragon-flies ; 
There, sighing, ling’ring, views the happy glade 
With wistful, tender longing in her eyes, 
Musing upon the death of all the flowers 
Which in her blooming coronal were set, 
To herald, each, a joy of coming hours. 
All gone! Nay, at her feet a violet 
Has bloomed afresh to speak her comfort yet. 


Shall she, remembering her glorious prime, 
Her saffron dawns, and slowly widening light, 
Her golden noons, the idle, perfumed time 
The dial recked not of the purple night, 
Vocal with song from wood and orchard ground— 
The same rich song our mother Eve first heard, 
And, greatly marvelling at the matchless sound, 
Sweeter than any throat of warbling bird, 
Felt joys unknown within her bosom stirred : 
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Shall she, now warned by blasts of autumn’s breath, 
Not die? or yield her to the icy foe? 

Bring berries, bring bright leaves ; she goes to death 
Robed as a princess, as a queen should go. 

Drop, gentlest dews, and in an acorn cup 
Let nimble squirrels bear them to her bier ; 

Strew vineleaves round her, eglantine train up 
To wrap her shroud, that nothing come more near 


Than those sweet buds which most she loved to rear. 


Sr. GERMAIN. 

















TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





I sUPPOSE if Mr. Gladstone were to announce, in a quiet, argumentative 
article in Fraser’s Magazine, that he had seen reason to adopt the creed 
of which Mahomet was the exponent ; and if Mr. Goldwin Smith or Mr. 
Trollope should confess, in a speculative address before a body of amateur 
savans, his conversion to the social doctrines of Fourier, the world 
would take some notice of these interesting autobiographic facts. The 
age has not quite grown indifferent to the views of its public men in 
theology and political science. But in the world of pure speculation, our 
wise men may be as startling as they please in their declarations of faith 
without surprising anybody. There was a time when the intellectual life 
of the nation was deeply moved by the publication of John Locke’s views 
on the origin of human ideas; another day came when every man of 
thought and education was primed with the latest form of advocacy and 
the newest refutation on the subject of Berkeley’s idealism ; by and by 
David Hume divided the speculative forces of the time into two hostile 
camps on the merits of pure scepticism ; and it is within the recollection 
of veteran metaphysical debaters that for a season he who was not fer 
Mr. Reid and his “ Common Sense” was against him. All that kind of 
thing is at an end, and hence it happens that no interest whatever appears 
to be taken in a couple of incidents which seem to me to be of consider- 
able importance in the history of thought in our time. Within the last 
few weeks Professor Huxley and the Rev. Charles Kingsley have publicly 
pinned their faith to Berkeley’s Ideal Theory. In widely different fields 
of intellectual labour these two men find very large audiences ; and is it a 
matter of no moment to those whom they are accustomed to address 
that these gentlemen have definitively declared their disbelief in the 
existence of matter? Or are we to conclude that the general run of 
readers do not know what the philosopher and the Churchman mean when 
they make a public announcement of their occupancy of this platform ? 
The scientific readers of Huxley or Berkeley, no doubt, entertain a pretty 
shrewd notion of the position taken up by the modern master of induc- 
tion, though they say little about it; but when the author of “Alton Lock ” 
repeats that “ We are such stuff as dreams are made of,” his hearers pro- 
bably give him credit for quoting figurative language figuratively, and 
hardly imagine that he puts a literal interpretation upon the words, and 
holds, as a distinctive creed, that this wonderful scene of earth and people, 
sea and sky, is but a phantom appearance, existing no longer than there 
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are eyes looking upon it and organic senses perceiving it. It is too much 
to ask a busy and frivolous race to make up its mind on Idealism ; but we 
ought to show that we apprehend the faith adopted by our leaders in 
thought and literature. 

WE ought to be thankful to Mr. Sorby for his efforts to explain the 
ruddy and golden raiment that our woods and gardens put on at this 
season. He has taken up the whole subject of leaf-colouring for sys- 
tematic inquiry by help of his microscopic system of spectrum analysis ; 
and he has found the field a vast one. The pigments that Nature employs 
to tint her vegetable creations appear to be endless in variety, though they 
resolve themselves into a few distinct groups. There is the Chlorophyll 
group, which includes the greens ; the Xanthophyll group, which embraces 
the yellows ; the Erythrophyll, which gives the reds; and the Phaiophyll, 
that comprises the browns. And it is somewhat curious that several of 
these may be present in a leaf from its earliest growth to its decay, and 
show themselves successively. The Chlorophyll predominates in spring 
and summer, but it-fades or disappears in autumn, and allows the yellow 
and red pigments to manifest their presence. It is conceivable that one set 
of colours may by some subtle process be converted into another ; the 
green passing to the brown, for instance, under the influence of light 
orair. But this action must be but partial, since the two or more pig- 
ments that are present at one time have quite distinct chemical properties. 
At present Mr. Sorby has not done a deal more than tell us that leaves are 
first green and then ruddy because they have first green and then ruddy 
blood in their veins. But he will not let the inquiry rest at this stage : he 
has merely halted to report progress. 





IT is a fact at first sight strange that in Paris, normally the gayest of 
cities, the number of suicides is greater than in any other part of the 
world. In every seventy-two deaths that there occur one is suicidal. In 
London the proportion is less than one in 200 ; while in New York there 
is but one in 712. Vienna is about the same as London in this matter. 
Of course the anomaly presented by Paris may be well explained upon 
the principles of meeting extremes. In every community there is a mean 
or average moral condition, and it is certain that the departures from this 
mean proceed just as far on one side as on the other. Thus the greatest 
misery must be found where there is the greatest pleasure. A French 
hygienist has been trying to explain the enormous suicidal tendency of 
the people of his capital, and he argues at length in support of three 
alleged causes: these are, 1, the influence of political passions (morbus 
democraticus the Germans call it) ; 2, the enfeeblement of religious ideas ; 
3, madness induced by alcoholism. He has a few facts on his side, and 
his three suppositions are very general ones. But it occurs to me that 
any broad explanation ought to unite the extreme conditions ; and I should 
much like to see the ultimate cause of the misery shown to be by some 
link allied to the ultimate cause of the pleasure. 
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A STRANGE story was told to the French Academy at a late sitting. A 
certain Abbé, Richard by name, who had been engaged upon the Suez 
Canal, took a journey into Palestine and Egypt in search, among more 
important matters, of flint implements. He came to Timnath, the burial 
place of Joshua, and identified the locality of the tomb, which had been 
previously defined by an archzologist sent out by the French Government 
in 1863. Here he prosecuted his search, and was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a number of stone knives which e accepts as those made by 
Joshua in obedience to divine command for circumcision of the people of 
Israel, and which knives the Septuagint asserts were preserved and buried 
with his body! A curious part of the matter is that these flints, which 
are thus persumably /zstoric (though they may not be the tools which 
M. Richard considers them) are perfectly identical with those which are 
claimed as pre-historic. Thus it would seem that, instead of fixing the age 
of a flint implement by the stratum in which it is found, the period of the 
earth formation should, on the contrary, be established by the stone tools 
it may contain, 





THE public conscience has begun to quake about the coal exhaustion 
business. What a far-sighted calculator announced some years ago 
concerning the short duration of our supplies at the present rate of con- 
sumption has been abundantly supported by the investigations of a Royal 
Commission ; and folks now believe what previously they sneered at. A 
century’s stock, and then—empty cellars! We ought to save, but how? 
I had a long say two years ago on the powers that may come to be 
utilised as coal gives out. But we should strive to economise the precious 
fuel itself. Why should we export it sofreely? It is the nation’s property, 
and the nation should profit when it is parted with. No one likes to 
suggest a tax, but I hold up my hand in favour of taxing exported coal ; 
and I raise my voice to suggest that the wasteful squander of coal which 
we see in gas-lighted shops and gin-palaces, that have six times the 
burners they need, should be checked by a thumping tax upon every 
single burner in a house beyond a given number, to be liberally fixed in 
proportion to the requirements of the consumer. I take it that more than 
half the gas produced is wasted for mere glitter and dazzle ; and what 
could be taxed with greater propriety? I commend this hint to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling sure that a less objectionable impost 
could not be levied. 





As an Englishman, labouring under the burden of the experiences and 
prejudices of several generations, I have, of course, a constitutional 
aversion to revolutions, and I am not in a hurry to have all my notions of 
government, of nationality, and of patriotism upset. Naturally, therefore, 
the poet’s dream of the “ Federation of the World” does not possess for me 
any special attraction. But when I am alone, and shake myself free of 
that sense of responsibility which becomes me at my age as long as the 
eyes of my neighbours are upon me, I take the liberty of speculating a 
little wildly about the possibilities of the future, more especially if I am 
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hard pressed by the consideration of a grievance which openly acknow- 
ledges itself to be an evil and an injustice, and for which nevertheless 
there appears to be no remedy forthcoming. Now I have recently been 
provoked into the indulgence of quite an ultra-Radical sentiment (in the 
seclusion of my closet) by reading up the controversy about the non- 
existence of a copyright treaty between this country and the United 
States. While I was under this spell of irresponsibility I reasoned thus : 
This separation of national interests is not much better than the old 
parochial feeling of which I have heard so many complaints in my time. 
When the population of these islands of ours was less than half a dozen 
millions there used to be nearly as many kings as now there are lord- 
lieutenants, and an Englishman’s rights were limited to an area across 
which he might perhaps walk at his leisure between sunrise and sunset on 
a summer’s day. Now that we are thirty or forty millions, our privileges 
are absolutely unlimited by landmarks. How long shall we remain at this 
point? While all the nations of Germany and Italy have become united 
under a couple of crowned heads, there are prophets fortelling the day 
when Europe shall be formed into an eastern United States. But why 
confine the coming political millennium within those narrow boundaries ? 
At this very moment Brother Jonathan and John Bull are robbing each 
other every day of their literary manufactures because they do not happen 
to belong to “the same parish.” Surely this must be regarded as a token 
that men who are courteously admitted to be civilised are living still under 
very primitive conditions. In my responsible moments most heartily do 
I deprecate the doctrines of those Utopian dreamers who would set up a 
President of the Planet, and establish a Congress for the management of 
the affairs of the four quarters of the globe; but in my heart I cannot 
help wishing that peoples, who profess to have cast aside the ways of bar- 
barians, would deprive the Utopian political philosophers of arguments in 
favour of their theories, by recognising the rights of property of their 
brethren who live beyond the borders of their respective territories. 





OPPONENTS of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the transmutation of species by 
natural selection defy the philosopher to produce an animal specimen in a 
transition stage of development, and Mr. Darwin does not accept the 
challenge. I will remind him of a source whence he may draw more or 
less convincing illustrations for the next edition of his fascinating work. 
Four hundred years before the Christian era there lived a Greek, named 
Ctesias, who, being taken prisoner by Artaxerxes, and subsequently 
appointed by that monarch Court physician, had special opportunities for 
making himself acquainted with Persia. Hence he compiled the annals of 
that country in twenty-three volumes, and furthermore wrote a history 
of India. It is in this latter work, abridged by Photius—the only form in 
which we possess it—that I find several descriptions of contemporaneous 
animals which only require credence to render them invaluable as aids 
to the development of faith in Mr. Darwin’s theory. To mention three 
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classes of our probable forefathers, there are the Crocoltas, the Martichore, 
and the Calystrian. The Crocoltas was, at the time it came under the 
observation of Ctesias, so far advanced towards full development that it 
could devise schemes for getting the better of other people. It had at its. 
command the power of imitating the human voice, an accomplishment 
which it unscrupulously used in furtherance of its depredations. Its 
favourite occupation was lying Zerdue within earshot of any body of 
workmen that might be about, with the view of becoming acquainted with 
their severalnames. When occasion served, the wily Crocoltas would call 
out the name of a desirable workman, and, gradually retiring, lure him by 
repeated calls to a distance from his comrades, and then proceed to dine 
off him. Readers familiar with the early records of foreign missionary 
labour will not need to be reminded that this cannibalistic tendency is 
not totally eradicated from the breasts of more advanced specimens of 
budding humanity. The Martichore was, if possible, a still more 
undesirable personage to meet in a dark lane. Its face was the face of a 
man, and its ears betokened the same species ; but there the “development” 
suddenly ceased, for the body of the Martichore was of the shape and 
size of a full grown lion. Its skin and hair were of a bright vermilion 
colour, and its teeth, whereof it was furnished with three rows as a means 
to the economising of time during the process of mastication, were 
exceeding white. It could, in time of need, unfold a terrible tail, the 
article resembling in general that of a scorpion, save that the stings with 
which it was lavishly furnished were about a foot in length, and that in 
addition to the one which terminated the tail, there were others on either 
side of it. 





But I introduce my third illustration, the Calystrian, with no small 
degree of confidence. Ctesias himself does not hesitate to speak of the 
Calystrians as “human beings,” though he is fain to admit that they had 
faces like dogs, and that they conducted their conversation after the 
manner of dogs. They lived “in the mountains of India” and drove a 
good trade with the peoples of the plain, exporting yearly a considerable 
amount of amber, and also dealing largely in swords, javelins, and bows,. 
in the manufacture of which they were very expert. They understood 
the dialects of their neighbours, and by dint of intelligent barking, assisted 
by signs, managed to get along very comfortably. In addition to the 
peculiarity of dogs’ heads, the mark of the beast was apparent in tail 
similar to those of dogs, except that they were “longer and less hard to 
the touch.” Tails were a possession common to both sexes of this 
interesting community. Ctesias, whose narration certainly does not lack 
minuteness, adds that the tribe numbered twenty thousand tails ; that the 
members clothed themselves with the skins of wild animals killed in chase ; 
that they sometimes lived to be two hundred years of age ; and that whilst 
the women were rather given to tubbing, the men were content with an 
occasional washing of the face and hands—a circumstance in which the 
candid reader will perceive a point of resemblance to later and fuller 
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developments of the species. Louis XIV., for example, was in this respect 
a strict Calystrian, for it is a matter of history that after his arrival at 
years of discretion he never had but one bath, and submitted to that only 
at the repeated and earnest solicitations of his friends. 





THE suggestion that this evidence of Ctesias should be admitted in sup- 
port of Mr. Darwin’s position will probably be met by the declaration 
that his assertions are fabulous ; but I venture to observe that the state- 
ments hereinabove reported are gravely set forth in a weighty history, and 
that the author’s reputation is vouched for by the fact that he is repeatedly 
quoted by such authorities as Pliny, Aristotle, and Diodorus Siculus. 
Besides, development is the’ very root of Mr. Darwin’s theory, and may 
we not believe that, by a course of judicious selection of brides by the 
better looking amongst the male Calystrians, the caudal appendage may 
have gradually disappeared, the bark have become articulate speech, and 
the dog face have broadened slowly down into the human ? 





‘ 


I. HAVE received two .letters combatting my dramatic contributor’s 
‘criticism of the. histrionic ability ofiMr. J. L. Toole. The avowal that my 
‘critic’s judgment'in the matter differs from my own will satisfy the most 
‘aggressive of my two correspondents. I think Mr. Toole’s Caleb Plummer 

a fine piece of acting, artistic and: full of. pathetic force. But, like my 
-famous predecessor in’ Sylvanus Urban’s' chair, I. allow a certain, liberty 
.and ‘independence of expression to my writers. : In the case of “ Players 
of Our Day,” I have engaged the best critical pens I can find, with a view 
to the reflection in these pages of an impartial and dane estimate of our 
leading. actors and actresses. 





